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Evenings With the Romanists: With an httsedi 
chapter on Moral Results of the Romish System. By 
the Rev. M. Hobart Seymour, M. D. With an Introduc¬ 
tory Notice. By Stephen H. Tyng. D I). New Yor 


ilantyne, Washington, I). C 


tale by G 


A reprint of this volume has been heretofore 
given to the American publio from another press 
in New York, hut, for some reason or other, it 
was curtailed in certain portions of the work. 
The present edition is complete. We had in¬ 
tended to notice it earlier, but at the time out 
crowded columns prevented it. It is a book 
well written by ft clergyman of the Church of 
England, detailing interviews and conversations 
with Roman Catholio priests and other i 
hers of that Church, partly in Ireland and partly 
elsewhere, and presents a very clear statement 
of the arguments on both sides, in reference 
the usual topics of discussion in such cases. As it 
is a record of actual events, and the discussions 
were conducted by the author in a kindly spirit, 
and a similar and open one for the greater part 
by those with whom they were had, he could ob¬ 
serve and note the points of difficulty in the minds 
of individuals of the Roman Catholic persua¬ 
sion, and his work is valuable especially in meet¬ 
ing such states of mind as may be found with 
candid persons who are left to depend upon the 
declarations of the priesthood, reverentially re¬ 
ceiving as truth whatever their ohurch of¬ 
fers, without the power of examining its 
pretensions. No Roman Catholic of this 
description, we feel confident, oould honestly 
read this work without at least misgivings i 
spect to many of the doctrines he has been taught 
that are not in the Scripture, but which rest on 
tradition and the authority of the church—such, 
for instance, as the worship of images; the 
supremacy or infallibility of the Pope or of the 
Church; the mass; prayer to the saints and 
to the Virgin Mary ; auricular confession ; the 
withholding of the Scriptures from the people, 
with prayers and worship in Latin, &c. The 
introductory chapter, on the moral results of the 
Catholic system, presents some astounding facts 
and statistics, such as cannotlie, whichitwouldbe 
well for all to ponder. If a system is to be judg¬ 
ed of on the rule, “By their fruits ye shall know 
them/’ and the comparison here made between 
the Catholic and Protestant countries of Europe 
is of any value, then so far the decision cannot 
fail to be in favor of Protestantism. The claim 
for unity of the Church by the Romish Church, 
too, is most clearly set aside by appeals to fact 
as to the various divisions existing and record¬ 
ed by their own writers. The doctrine of tran- 
snbstantiation, or the conversion of the bread 
and wine into the actual body and blood of 
Christ, is fairly refuted by an examination of 
the circumstances in which the sacrament of the 
Lord’s Supper was first instituted, as brought 
into the place of the passover, and illuqtrated by 
a reference to the origin and nature of that 
memorial by God, in keeping alive his deliver¬ 
ance of his people from the awful plague of the 
destruction of the first-born, and bringing them 
out of their bondage, in Egypt. The book, too, 
deserves attention, as these conversations and 
the statements of the views on either side 
not confined to any single class of persons, but 
relate to priests and men and women, the laity 
in different situations and circumstances. We 
know of no work better fitted than this, cover¬ 
ing the whole ground. The author is well vers 
ed in history, has had the advantages of obser¬ 
vation in many places, has witnessed the opera¬ 
tion of the Romish system at home and abroad, 
is a fair and clear l-easoner, and has studied his 
Bible carefully—all of which preparation fits 
him for the task he has undertaken. He gives 
due credit to the conscientiousness and high 
character of many of those with whom he car¬ 
ried on his conversations, and writes like a man 
fully persuaded of the truth himself, and wish¬ 
ing to impart it. so far as he is able to others. 
We can but wish it may find its way to many a 
candid reader of the Roman Catholic church, 
and be received in the same spirit in which it 
is evidently written. 


As the record of this book terminates in April 
last, it is chiefly valuable for furnishing us with 
statements of the various facts that transpired 
last winter, and which have led to the present 
state of affairs. One among many proofs that 
the Free State men have been driven to arms 
in absolute self-defence, and as the only means 
of maintaining their position, have also been 
compelled to assume the offensive, and destroy 
their foes, rather than themselves be extermi- 

This lady writos graphically, gives a good 
insight into the ordinary emigrant life in Kan¬ 
sas, and partrays the various personages whose 
names have become noted, and the acts in which 
they have Keen engaged. The book is a fa¬ 
miliar set of letters to her mother and friends, 
and are presented to the publio, as she says, 
with but few alterations. 


Cot-omba. By Prosper Merimre. Boston: Phillips, Sai 
son,*.Co. 1856. For sale byGray Sc Ballamyna, Wo 

This is one of those beautiful stories for which 
the French are so famous, by a writer long known 
in their literature as a successful candidate for 
public favor. His style is a finished one, and 
its life and piquancy are better preserved in 
the translation than is always the case. The 
tale is told easily; the progress of its action, till 
at reaches the point aimed at, is suitably main¬ 
tained ; and the interest of the reader grows, 
:as he turns page after page, and comes nearer 
the close. It is founded on the custom known 
in Corsica, and perhaps some parts of Italy, 
the Vendelta, by which the near relative is 
bound to avenge the murder of his father 
"brother—a sort of usage resembling the old 
Hebrew one, of the “ Avenger of Blood.” A 
good view of the manners and customs of Cor¬ 
sica is presented ; and all is told so gracefully, 
and yet with such life, it is a quite readable 
book. It is very neatly printed—with large 
type and leaded pages—and being of moderate 
size, will no doubt be a favorite with the pub¬ 
lic, in its English dress. 


. By Jar 


Gabriel Vane—his Fortune and 
my Loud. New York : Derby 
®ale by Taylor & Maury, Wasliiiigrton, D. C. 

We are not able to say whether the name of 
the author is a real one, or a mere nom de plume.; 
but in either ease he holds a graphic pen, and 
many of his sketches are well drawn. The book 
is, however, more about Gabriel’s friends than 
himself, as out of forty-two chapters he figures 
in only some ten or eleven. His fortunes 
eotne of them sad enough, and individuals of | 
bis kindred and acquaintance (if not friends 
seality) are of a moat decided compound of | 
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rascality, and happily they do not go unwhipped 
of j ustiee. The character of Martha and Mary— 
;wo sisters—and the growing affection of 
the former for Arthur Halliday, as well as the 
episode of Duncan Morrow and Ellen Worth¬ 
ington, are sketched with good success. The 
author (if he tries, as he doubtless will) can 
do better; and we should be well pleased to 
meet him again, with the improvement that con¬ 
versation and practice may give, in this field 
of literature. _ 


For the National F.ra. 

ROSE R_AY M 0 N D . 

BY RUTH HARPER. 


Paris dictated gentleman’s vest, jacket, col¬ 
lar, and cravat—a most unmeaning and stupid 
arrangement; but immediately, without dissent, 
8 went stalking about like trussed geese. 

Juliet Deming was not present, and many 
an anxious eye looked longingly, and mustached 
faee inquired earnestly, of those who were more 
immediately acquainted with the movements 
of their divinity, why they were not blessed with 
presence. 

Miss Deming met with some sort of 
adventure to-day,” said Mrs. Wentworth, “and 
' i resting after the excitement, I presume.” 

“An adventure,” drawled Mr. Rowland Smith; 
dear me, what a rare article. Can’" 
give us the particulars?” 

“ I know all about it,” exclaimed Augustus 
Pounce. “ Mr. O’Halloran, Miss Deming, 
Professor Gun, and Miss Rattle, were walking 


No bright stars tliere be. 
Blade above gloom the heavens 
Black beneath the waves flovt 
Unseen, save where lurid 
The keen lightnings glow. 


Hpa 


thunder peals deep; 
The old gray-haired servant 
Low moaneth in aioep. 


For the National Era. 

FASHIONABLE FOOTPRINTS. 


Part III. 

I have neglected, so far, making my readers 
acquainted with Juliet’s friends. By friends, 
they must not understand us to include the 
great crowd who “ followed, flattered, sought, 
and sued,” but the few chosen by Mrs. Colburn 
and Juliet herself to be intimates, and form a 
set of a close and confidential character. These 
had little by-plays, mutual understandings and 
gossips, which none beyond were honored with. 
Their suppers wore an air of freedom perfectly 
charming—they bathed, rode, danced, sympa¬ 
thized, and were bored together. 

Head and front of all stood Mrs. Mallard, a 
frequenter of Newport for summers and sum¬ 
mers out of mind—a dignified, graceful lady, 
remarkable for her frankness of manner and 
real sincerity; and one oould scarcely realize 
that, year after year, she made one of the ga; 
many who fluttered out their brief existence ii 
such a place. The cause might be found ii 
the taste of the husband and the health of the 
children—the first, being exceedingly fond of 
company and billiards; the last, requiring 
air and bathing. She was equally at home 
as the tender, attentive nurse in the sick room, 
and the most striking ornament of the ball. 
Mrs. Mallard never danced—but she swam like 
a swan, and many an awkward neophite had 
been rescued from the waves, when in the last 
gasp, by her beautiful arm. 

Mrs. Wentworth, a widow lady of great 
wealth, was close in the confidence of Juliet, 
for a kinder or truer heart never beat. Many 
wondered at their intimacy, but her young 
heart longed for some one to lean trustingly 
upon--aud among her guardians she instinct¬ 
ively felt none were precisely what her nature 
called for. Miss Rattle had no existence be¬ 
yond the school-room. Mrs. Colburn looked at 
life from a point Juliet would never be fitted 
for. Her uncle was engrossed with matters of 
national politics, and Bhe felt herself alone, 
with none to confide in, save the kind-hearted 
widow, and to her she went with all her little 
troubles, and no consideration of pertinacious 
proposals from elderly beaux, or the multitude 
of business letters from agents and lawyers, 
could prevent her patient hearing of all Juliet’s 
grievances. There was something amusing in 
the way her friend disposed pf matters as they 
came before her. 

“See, child,” she said to Juliet, one morn, 
ing, opening at the same moment a number of 
letters immediately from the post, “ you cannot 


imagine what trouble I have—three times have 
I refused to marry this man, and now here is 
his fourth proposal; but he’s a bear, and dont’t 
know any better. Dear me, what’s this ? As 

I live, the same thing from Dandy B-, and 

I’ve rejected him twice; I wonder if the old 
gentleman thinks I wish to commit suicide? 
Bless my soul 1 Jackson has disappeared, after 
collecting a thousand dollars—supposed to be 
murdered. What a loss—I have ipope trouble 
than any woman living, What a sweet bou ; 
quet—sent me by Mr. Bagsby—it won’t do to 
have that love of a man propose.” So saying, 
she tumbled the letters into a drawer, and put the 
huge bouquet in a basin of water. 

Mr. and Mrs. Pounce, with their only son, 
Augustus, made one of fhis Bet, from being I 
neighbors at home. I Bay one, from ft better 
reason than Paddy could give when he coasted 
the two Crogans. Mrs. Pounce represented 
the famjly—fat,, fair, and forty—we can add 
fussy, for she had to talk for Mr. Pounce, and 
think for Augustus. The firs); gentleman had 
gone through life, so far, in the silent oceupa 
tion of collecting a fortune—and the last was 
beginning by the noisy disbursement of one. 
The old gentleman passed most of his time in the 
silent contemplation of numerous newspapers— 
the young one, devoted to billiards and brandy, 
voted all contemplation a bore. 

To this list wo may add half a dozen inde¬ 
scribable young ladies and youthful gentlemen, 
whom Augustus Pounce pronounced “totally 
dom-aimd ” 1,« Board Mioo HorLroolr 


depraved,” because he heard Miss Saybrook 
assert they had BO character. Miss Saybrook, 
the fascinating authoress, wps of the set—but 
is too well known for my poor pen to tpuch. 
This lady was quite intimate with a number of 
learned, literary, and professional persons, 
whom she introduced almost every time one 
met them, for, so wrapped were they in mental 
vagaries, that all earthly vanities were lost to 
them. 

The sweet strains of the Germania band 
swelled through the vast ball-room, which was 
filled with dancers and promenaders, who list¬ 
ened, looked, talked, and danced, in the wearied 
way peculiar to Newport. Beneath the dazzling 
lights, snowy shoulders, and sweeping trains, 
swam through the mazes of the schottische, ma¬ 
king a picture beautiful only because Vast. 
The dress prescribed by fashion was not be¬ 
coming to one out of tenr-rfpt fo vary from it 
a particle was fatal. L'Rle feet weye hjd, while 
bony, muscular shoulders and arms were mer-1 
eilessly exposed, the dress falling upon the 
floor, as if forcibly pulled from where nature 
and good taste demanded its protection. If the 
liberty so vehemently proclaimed as belonging 
to poetical existence were extended to our 
social circles, we should be greatly the gamers. 
Let each dress as decency and good taste de¬ 
mand—and decency and good taste would be 
studied and understood, instead of French mil¬ 
linery and fashion plates. An effort was njade 
by some of our American women to change the ) 
dress, so as to be suitable to country life and | 
exercise. I do not pretend to say whether the I 
proposed change was the proper one or not; 
but the wrath, contempt, and violence, of the 
community generally knew BO bounds—the 
proposition was sneered down—hut, a short 
while after, and fashion being tougb, milliners 


a the beach to-day, when a gang of Irishmen 


with a dog attacked them. Miss Rattle and 
Gun run terribly, they say. The Professor’s 
green specks were picked up half a mile from 
the scene of action, by young Paul, who saw the 


“Well, and what became of O’Halloran and 
Miss Deming ? ” 

“ Oh 1 I don’t know—run, too, I suppose 
but, I’ll bet two to one, that Professor Gun c 
make better time than the American dee) 
Jehu 1 how Gun did scamper.” 

“ Bless me I this is very tantalizing. Cannot 
some one detail this frightful affair ? ” 

“ Why,” said Mrs. Wentworth, I believe, while 
Miss Deming and Mr. O'Halloran were walk¬ 
ing on the shore, they were sot upon by a huge 
ruffian with some dogs.” 

“ Dogs! How is this ? Were there one Irish¬ 
man and ten dogs, or ten Irish and one dog ? ” 

“Really I do not know; I never heard of 
Irishmen before; but here is Miss Deming; 
she can answer for one Irishman, I’m sure.” 

Leaning upon the arm of Victor O’Halloran, 
Miss Deming joined the group, and immedi¬ 
ately a dozen voices were heard, asking about 
the adventure. 

“ I have no story for you, gentlemen,” she 
replied; “ this being the only adventure occu 
ring in Newport since the fire, I intend that __ 
shall be properly dealt with, and not known 
until brought out under the taking title of 
“ The Mysterious Murderer of Young Hearts; 
or, The Pirate of Point Pokeabout—a Romance 
of real Life.” 

“Then Mr. O’Halloran will not be a hero 
this season ? ” said Mr. Flintbnrn, an eccentric, 
bald headed gentleman, from New York, re¬ 
markable for his odd remarks and wonderful 
horsemanship. “Belles never take to books 
until all other sources of excitement fail.” 

“ Indeed, Mr. O’Halloran shall be heroized 
immediately, if that be so,” replied Juliet: 

“ and we will vive our nnr ' ' ' • 


will give our opening chapter _ _ 

wise: The sun was sinking in the glittering 
waves, which caught with blushes the glowing 
tints of crimson clouds, as two persona might 


“They were seen!” interrupted Augustus 
Pounce. “ Young Paul saw the whole fracas." 

Walking by the sea. The lady rested o 
the arm of her brave cavalier, and both coi 
versed in low, gentle tones, ifhen suddenly a 
huge black dog spraDg from beneath the rocks, 
and caught at the throat of our hero. Quick 
as the lightning flash, he drew his sword- 

“ A sword 1 ” 

From a sword-cane, (for that, see note,) and 
laid the ferocious animal quivering on the sand. 
At that moment, a tall, dark-eyed youth ap¬ 
peared. 

“ The ruffian! ” 

“ No, by my soul,” warmly interrupted O’Hal¬ 
loran, “just as neat, a gentleman as ever walk¬ 
ed, took the death of his fine dog like a lamb, 
and apologized for frightening Miss Juliet, 
though I believe he’d as soon fight as eat.” 

“Pounce, where are your Irishmen and 
dogs ? ” asked Mr. Plintbusn. 

“I don’t know; but Gun did 
the row began, for young Paul saw the whole 
of it. If the Professor will only train a little, 
I’ll bach hipi any day.” 

The evening wore away—iapd to young hearts 
swiftly away—lighted by mirth, musip, and the 
dance. With youth, the pulse quickens as the 
eye looks brightening, over these first battle¬ 
fields, and the ear drinks in the wild strains 
which seem already the sounds of victory. Ah, 
me) bow soon all that disappears, and from 
gay recruits we become weary veterans, gazing 
with cold, calculating eyes, without throbbing 
hearts or blooming cheeks, over the ranks of 
the enemy, for the victims to be captured and 
and imprisoned. Near the group in which Ju¬ 
liet was, a young girl, supported by a fine 
dancer, whirled by, with her bare neck and 
arms, looking like a Venus rising from a sea 
of skirts. A fashionable lady leaned over and 
whispered to J uliet. I do not preten4 to know 
what it was thus communicated, but it brought 
a blush to Juliet’s cheeks. Another pair pass¬ 
ed, and again she whispered, and again Juliet 

blnshpd? 

“ Why! ” she asked, in evident distress, “ do 
people here talk of each other in tins way ?’’ 

“ A great deal worse," was the response. 

It is really shocking. Why, only last night”— 
and here followed a volume of gossip I will 
write. The most imaginative mind could 
create a choice bit as a specimen, that would 
not instantly be recognised as part or whole of 
some subtle, insinuating scandal, which had 
killed or grievously wounded an unguarded 
character at Newport. 

A lew hours later, Mrs. Colburn found Juliet 
>n the balcony adjoining her apartment, gazing 
ladly upon % (starlit scenes, over which a 
heavy fog was coming from fee gea. j say 


sadly, for her first w 


rds, uttered iu a desponc 
i go from this place? 1 


Aunt, when do 

Leave Newport I ” responded Mrs. Colburn, 


with surprise, although Bhe immediately added, 
menfftHy, “just as I suspected—the child’s ii 


“ Yes, I’m weary of It." 

“ Why, Juliet, we are in the very midst of 
the season ; to leave now would be remarked, 
and exceedingly singular. Would you prefer 
Saratoga, or yirginia?” 

"I don’t know. Do we meet the same sort 
; we leave in this place?” 

People are much the same in all places.” 
Then Jet ns go look at lakes and moun¬ 
tains—Niagara and the Mammoth pave—for 
people are unpleasant,” 

“ To one not acquainted with you, Juliet, 
this would sound like affectation ; but knowing 
tou, I can well appreciate your wishes. Still, 
. would like to hear what has changed you so 
Suddenly.” 

“ Well, I see more clearly. This crowd ap¬ 
pears to me a very unfeeling, frivolous, unprin¬ 
cipled set, and not at all pleasant to themselves 
nr others." 


others. 

“ fjarsji words I Sfore experience will teach 
you that you are very unjust. The persons 
you judge so severely have all of them homes, 
where are gathered the sacred and beautiful. 
Each one possesses the same good and evil 
qualities you and I have. You do not see 
much of the good, for there is nothing here to 
call it out; and you judge of the evil in a 
place where dancing is the principal pursuit, 
and gossip the only amusement.” 

“ Don't you thinlc such pursuits, such amuse¬ 
ments, and, above all, such flirtations, very 
wrong?” 

“ Well, yes; I think if we had less scandal it 
would be better. But we muBt take the evil 
with the good, and , altogether, I (think this 
manner of life excellent.” 

“ Why, aunt! ” exclaimed Juliet, perfectly 
astounded- 

“ I know, child, it is the style to denounce 
fashionable resorts as vile insipidities—injuri¬ 
ous to health of body and mind. I am not in 
that style. In these places are gathered all 
the intellect, beauty, and wealth, of the • coun¬ 
try. In the close contact of such, we get a 
quicli knowledge of the world. As for flirta¬ 
tions, I ho)d love to be one of those qualities 
strengthened Ky exercise. The more the heart 
is used, the stronger and healthier it will be. 
The doctrine of first love and broken hearts, as 
taught in novels and plays, is morbid stuff. I 
believe in love-matches, but they must be the 
offspring of cultivated heads and sound hearts. 


The Germnn sentimentalism, which lives on 
Byronie softness, and dies in its teens, I de¬ 
nounce. Good night.” 

Shrewd, worldly Mrs. Colburn, and poor, 
honest, matter-of-fact Juliet. Left alone, she 
looked up to the stars, and out on the wide 
sea; all very beautiful, yet owing much for its 
appreciation to the strains of music which 
swelled out where dancers shook the midnight 
hours down. Juliet turned over in wonder and 
dismay the words her aunt, half in jest, with 
much design, last uttered. The old romances 
about enchanted maidens, huge giants, and 
gallant knights, had in them more truth than 
is supposed. 

Where is the beautiful maiden who has 
found herself enchanted, turning among the 


tangled paths of life, in great despair, until 
the gallant knight slays the giant Doubt, and 
liberates his mistress. 


A few evenings subsequent to our heroine’ , 
lamentations over the depravity of fashionable 
life at a summer resort, she graced the ball¬ 
room with her presence, and, richly dressed, 
appeared a queen, framed in by admiration. 
Victor O’Halloran was witty, almost graceful, 
and oppressively attentive. Lieutenant War- 
dour, followed by the prim Captain, swelled the 
train; and our set, compact as an army, 
ried each with detached chat, while the r 
filled up the pauses left by ennuied small talk. 

Suddenly a bit of excitement, like a breeze, 
stirred, and swept over this dead sea of conven¬ 
tionalism. “ Who is she ?” ran from month to 
mouth, while “ divine,” “ an angel,” and other 
like extravagant terms, followed as echoes. 
Well might the throng be excited into feelings 
of admiration and expressions of delight; for 
a more perfect specimen of female loveliness 
never before adorned itself with warm, luxuri¬ 
ous life. My pen cannot record what my mem¬ 
ory so faithfully keeps. It will not do to tell 
of the clear, rich complexion; the hair cluster¬ 
ing in curls or falling on the neck like tendrils; 
or of the deep, full eyes; or the finely-moulded 
form—these are commonplace, and fail to im¬ 
part my impression of that magnificent crea¬ 
ture who seemed to give tone to the music,, 
light to the chandeliers, and loveliness to all 
things, as she swept into the ball-room. 

All were struck at once with the peculiarity 
of the dress she wore. The neck and shoul¬ 
ders were left bare, to dazzle; the arms—that 
arm, once seen, never to be forgotten—the lost 
arm of the Venus de Medicis, warm and soft 
in life—these kept the round shoulders com¬ 
pany ; while fee dress, instead of sweeping the 
floor in a train, ""las short—exceedingly so, if I 
one remembered the fashion—scarcely cover¬ 
ing the feet. There was exquisite art in the 
departure. The feet were in keeping with the 
figure—perfect to the last extent—and they 
peeped out to one’s wonder, cased iu delicate 
white silk gaiters, which seemed to have their 
origin in the delicate foldings of some moun¬ 
tain flower. Rather above the medium height, 
she looked like what O’Halloran called, a cap¬ 
tain. She leaned upon the arm of a gentle¬ 
man, whose appearance at once said, brother. 
Juliet had a dim recollection of having seen 
his face before, when the doubt was dispelled 
by O’Halloran’s exclaiming, “ By Jove, that’s 
the man wfiose dog we killed 1” 

Almost immediately after the entrance of the 
new-comers, they were engaged in the dance. 
These dances, sojne time since, would have 
astonished our graudmother — poor old lady, 
she is dead!—and even now some puritanical 
folks assert they are scarcely fit for the stage. 
The truth is, they are not; but fashion throws 
her thin mantle over the folly, and therefore it 
is delightful. Well, be it so. If all could en¬ 
trance one as the beautiful stranger did the 
Ocean House, the night of her first appearance, 
we might still rejoice in the waltz, the polka, 
%nd all. The first movements were slow and 
graceful, full of languor, as if the young life 
were indolently floating into tKe current of per¬ 
fect existence, while the deep strains seemed 
swelling out over flowers, waving fields, and 
dense umbrageous groves, all warm and sunny. 
The strain quickens anew, and keener essence 
Colors thp yopng 1 jfe. She turns her large dark 
eyes upon her partner, (the brother,) and an 
expression of wonder makes them yet more 
beautiful. She flies not quickly, but with indif¬ 
ference ; he pursues, and the music seems tell¬ 
ing what his eyes fail not to express. The 
flight is swifter—no fawn pursued flies more 
eagerly or gracefully. The music changes— 
sadder, more impressive—and she seems listen¬ 
ing in doubt—in pity. Slowly the flight ceases; 
he gently takes her hands, and together they 
return, and the air changes again now to quick, 
merry peals, and, as if telling the story over, he 
flies, and she merrily pursues—follows merrily 
for a while—but the lover does not return. 
The joy ceases. Wonder, then anxjety, is there, 
as she vainly endeavors to catch his eye. Sud¬ 
denly he turns and clasps her in his arms, and 
’ e music and dance cease. 

IJfeis little ballet has been repeated again and 
again, in bail-rooms and &>t home, the world 
over, since it first delighted the gay Parisians ; 
but, perhaps, it was never so exquisitely told as 
on this night. Each movement was soft and 
exquisite; each change seemed to bring a new 
being, fell of poetry and music, modesty and 
grace, to the dazzled eyes. The dance which 
entranced all eyes wag ended, and again the 
question ran its rounds, “ Who are they ? ” 

The music has gone up to the stars; the 
wearied world of fashion is hushed in sleep, if 
not in rest; for to the bed comes gaunt-eyed 
Business, if nowhere else, and, with hands full 


ed, bills _, _ __ p |_„ __ 

Credit, the long empty purses, as Banquo shook 
his blood-stained locks, so that the bed, the once 
delicious bed, has no repose. But I am alone 
in the hashed house, and while the waves cease¬ 
lessly beat upon the shore, I will trim my lamp, 
and write the strange story of Albert and Mar¬ 
garet’Pinckney. •* 

Some ten miles north of the city of 
_>on an eminence overlooking on every side a 
forest, dense and beautiful as when the white 
first woke its solemn echoes, is a 
i mansion. It was once the residence 
’alter H. Pinckney, an opulent hanker, who 
there, after a life of labor, in which the best 
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things perished over the desk*s dead wood, __ 
tired, a widowep, with tyb children. At the 
time he made this nqtofep change'in his mode 
of life, Albert, his son, was twelve years of age, 
and Margaret some five years younger. Mr. 
Pinckney sent Albert to boarding-school, from 
thence to college. Margaret he determined to 
educate himself. 

Mr. Pinckney gratified no taste when he re¬ 
tired from business, and made Forest Hill his 
residence. Losing money in two or three un¬ 
important speculations, the impression suddenly 
seized him that he was dujlipg jn age, scarcely 
fprty-five, his heretofore' keen faculties. Tie 
abruptly closed a bank where, fer twenty year’s, 
he had daily been a regular visiter. What next 
to do? was the questoin; and retirement to the 
country suggested itself—not that he had any 
inclination for quiet in solitude—but business 
mended this, and he was a business man. Stone 
from the quarry hardens on exposure—and the 
banker, taken from the protection of old associ¬ 
ations, hardened yet more. Brooding alone 
over life’s ills—for he, too, had “ his losses ” 


the last chink through which the light of Heaven 
stole into his heart plospd np. 


He would be his daughter’s only teacher. 
This originated in no strong attachment—no 
parental anxiety—bpt Sir. Pinckney had a pe¬ 
culiar theory on the subject of female educa¬ 
tion, and, like all self-made, moneyed men, he 
was strong.-willed and conceited. He would 
make her a business character. Why should 
women not be shrewd, hard, matter-of-fact, and 
really practical? Simply because they were 
educated for other purposes. It all lies in edu¬ 
cation, argued Mr. Pinckney. Poor man! he 
might as well have attempted to train a vine 
into a tree, or an oak into a vine. Little Mar¬ 
garet, tyitjj a large share of imagination inher¬ 
ited from her mother,' 'wandered through the 
lonely house like a stray sunbeam. Her hard 
tasks ended, she would steal away to some 
quiet nook—hid in a corner, and sometimes 


rocking in a tree-top—and read romances- 
devour romances by the hoar. Without play¬ 
mates, without sympathy or recreation of any 
sort suitable to children, she was driven into 
precisely What Mr. Pinckney most detested. His 
wife, Margaret's mother, had been what he 
styled a love-sick, sentimental creature, and 
into this he was unconsciously training little 
Mag. Thrown entirely upon her own resources 
for amusement, the larger faculty, and of course 
the most active, was unnaturally cultivated. 
Deprived of playmates, her mind peopled the 
dim house and lonely woods with knights and 
ladies, fairies and demons, cavaliers and round¬ 
heads, just as the last reading seized upon her 
fancy. The severe training, with the natural 
bent of her mind, made a combination rarely 
met with. Such a keen appreciation of the 
beautiful was added to a practical knowledge, 
that while she could look upon and understand 
the commonplace of life, her mind was the 
home of all in art or nature which goes to make 
up the ideal. There was but one evil in this 
system ; Margaret was too much alone. Save 
when her brother was home, during his vaci 
tionn, she saw no companions, had no social in¬ 
tercourse. This solitude, with a weak mind, 
would make tba victim shy, awkward, and u 
certain—upon a stronger intellect, the effect 
to cultivate egotism and self-will. We learn om 
real strength, and define our true position, by 
contact with others—and little Margaret was 
as willful and imperious as a queen. 

Albert, generous as the day, supplied with a 
liberal allowance, and released from the re¬ 
straints of home, ran the career incident to such 
youths at school and college. Every return of 
a vacation brought him home, handsomer, gay¬ 
er, and more addicted to brandy, billiards, and 
cigars. He was thoughtless, happy, and proud 
of Margaret. She was so beautiful, so intelli¬ 
gent, told him in such glee of Waverley novels 
and Shakspeare’s plays, as if they were some¬ 
thing new to a fast young man, who listened 
and looked with a patronizing complacency 
upon the little witch. 

When eighteen years of age, an event occur¬ 
red which changed the tenor of their lives—the 
event upon which turned all the misfortunes 
and fortunes of Albert’s life. His father needed 
a sum of .money from bank, and requested Al¬ 
bert to ride into the city and cash a check. 
Mounted upon his beautiful and blooded horse, 
he cantered merrily to the city. Having procur¬ 
ed the money—five hundred dollars—he fell in 
with some gay acquaintances, and dined with 
them. Dinner was followed by wine and cards, 
and, late in the evening, he called for his horse, 
and started for home. Albert, under the influ¬ 
ence of wine, had gambled and lost—lost not 
only hi3 own money, but most of that fer which 
his father impatiently waited. As he rode homo, 
the cold, autumnal wind stinging his face, he 
sobered into the thought of the consequences 
attendant upon his imprudent conduct, and 
the vision of the stern, hard father, rose before 
him. 

bix miles from the city, on the road home, 
Albert had to pass a hotel, the favorite resort 
during Sommer months of sporting characters, 
where, while the fast horses breathed a few mo¬ 
ments, drinking and gaming were indulged in 
by their fast owners. Although late in the 
season, several wagons were under the shed, 
and Albert, with no other thought than rest, 
dismounted and went in. He called for brandy, 
and sat moodily before the fire, sipping the in¬ 
toxication as he dwelt upon the auger to be en¬ 
countered at home. While so engaged, the 
noisy crowd was drinking at the bar. One of 


i, a.noted gambler, proposed a little game, 
to fill up time, and invited Albert to join 


just to nil up time, ana mvitea Albert to join 
them. He accepted what, under other circum¬ 
stances, he would have indignantly declined ; 
but the wild idea seized him of attempting to 
regain that which he had so imprudently lost. 


a saug room, by the coal fire which roared 
the grate, plentifully supplied with wine, the 
hawks sat down to pluck their victim. Albert 
played apd won. Ashamed to leave with his 
winnings, he played and lost. Lost again and 
again, and, as he saw his money swept from 
the table, drank wildly and played madly, so 
that at midnight, when the party broke up, he 
staggered out, not only with purse empty, but a 
lar*ge amount of promises to pay in possession 
of the sharpers. 


the sharpers. 

Calling for his horse, he swung himself into 
the saddle, and galloped furiously away. The 
storm whirled the snow around his head, as the 
impatient horse dashed op—impatient to gain 
the wa,rm stable, after shivering so long under 
the open shed. For two miles the road lay 
over an open country; after that, it wound 
through woods, over hills, and along glens, by 
no means easy of access on so dark a night. 
Without checking the speed of his horse, Al¬ 
bert plunged into the gloomy woods. He had 
not ridden far when his horse, swerving to one 
side, the rider’s head came in contact with the 
limb of a tree, and he fell, stunned, to the ground,, 
while the horse galloped, riderless, away. 


FKEMONT’S ELECTION THE SIGNAL FOB 
DISUNION. 


Those who Adhere to fee'Uniqn tq he Banished- 
The Fire-Eaters Preparing for the Inaugura¬ 
tion of Fremont. 


Frflm the Georgia Constitutionalist, September 23. 
THE POLICY OF THE SOUTH IN THE EVENT OF 
FREMONT’S ELECTION. 

If Fremont should be elected President, the 
Union of these States, in our opinion, would 
not, and should not, long survive the event. 
This we believe to be the prevalent and daily- 
strengtheningconviction of the Southern people. 
The mast inveterate Union men of the South 
would become convinced, if they are not already, 
that, after such a triumph of the spirit of hos¬ 
tility to the South, which such a sectional vote 
would indicate, there could he no honor, peace, 
or safety, for the South, in a continuance of the 
Union. 

Even if the South were willing, for the sake 
of peace and quiet, tamely and disgracefully to 
submit to the yoke, she would not be allowed 
to lie down quietly under the degradation. 
The agitation of the Slavery question would 
still be kept up by her enemies. New aggres¬ 
sions and new humiliations would be planned 
and carried out; and her very submissiveness, 
instead of propitiating fee Abolitionists, would 
but whet their appetites for' further outrage. 
But we dismiss, as a gross libel to our section, 
the very thought that a majority, or even any 
respectable number of the Southern people, 
would advocate a oontinnoncQ nf 


Our esteemed correspondent, whose commu¬ 
nication, headed “ The Policy of the South in 
the Event of Fremont’s Election,” will be found 
below. He takes a less sanguine view of the 
future, and he invites publio attention to the 
next step in the programme. He is a man 
whose views are entitled to much weight. He 
was one of the most zealous and effective, as lie 
was one of the most able champions of the 
Compromise party of 1850, and of the Union 
party of 1850 and 1851, in our State. He is 
not, and has not been, of the school of fire-eat¬ 
ers ; but, on the contrary, has belonged to that 
class referred to in the Declaration of Inde¬ 
pendence, who “are more disposed to suffer 
while evils are sufferable, than to right them¬ 
selves by abolishing the forms to which they 
aceustomed.” 


It may not be amiss to look the worst possi¬ 
ble contingencies in the face. It at least is 
the part pf prudence to counsel together, and 
fle prepared to answer, What shall we flo in ease 
of Fremont’s election ? We cannot begin too 
soon “to set opr house in order” for the great 
and tremendous change which s ueh a result would 
bring upon the country. We look upon a dis¬ 
solution of the Union on account of this Slavery 
question as inevitable, sooner or later. 

It is only a question of time when it will take 
place. The election of Mr. Buchanan, and the 
conservative influences which will go in with 
him, may and probably will hold the country 
together four years longer. Possibly the Dem¬ 
ocratic theory of non-intervention by Congress 
with Slavery may, in that time, receive a peace¬ 
ful and triumphant solution. But the proba¬ 
bilities are, that the virus of Abolition fanati¬ 


cism is so deep seated in the political system, 
that dissolution must ensue. 

Yet the people of the South, like men in full 
health and vigor, who, though knowing they 
must die, think the day afar off, and postpone 
making their will and adjusting their affairs 
For the great change, are on this subject of a 
dissolution of the Union postponing all prepa¬ 
ration, believing they have ample warning to 
make the needful arrangements. 

When that time does come, the South will be 
rather too hot for the comfort of those among 
us, and there will be some such, who will still 
counsel submission to wrong, and sing pseans 
the Union. They should be promptly driven o 
to seek more congenial companionship among 
the Anti-Slavery bedlamites at the North. 


For the National Era. 
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Letter from a Member of Gen. Jackson’s Cabinet. 


At a very large and enthusiastic Republican 
meeting in Philadelphia, on Monday, Hon. 
Charles Gibbons stated to the meeting that 
Hon. Samuel D. Ingham, formerly a member 
of General Jackson’s Cabinet, who had been 
invited to address them, had replied to that in¬ 
vitation in a letter, repudiating the false De¬ 
mocracy of the day, and sustaining the principles 
and candidates of the Republican party. The 
son of Mr. Ingham read the letter, as follows : 

Trenton, Sept. 22, 1856. 
Charles Gibbons. Esq., 

Chairman Republican State Committee; 

Dear Sir: I have duly received yours of the 
17th instant inviting my attendance at a Re¬ 
publican meeting in Philadelphia on Monday 
evening next, or, if I cannot be present, to send 
you a few words of encouragement to those who 
are laboring to promote the return of the Fed¬ 
eral Government to the principles of Washing¬ 
ton and Jefferson. The infirmities of age will 
prevent my compliance with the former part of 
the request, and no doubt weaken the force of 
an attempt to comply with the latter. 

Although I have long ceased to take any 
active part in political affairs, yet, in the mo¬ 
mentous issues now presented, 1 should he un¬ 
faithful to the dictates of my judgment, and the 
conscientious convictions of a solemn duty, if 
I withheld any aid that might be thought use¬ 
ful in the trial of the great causa now before 
the American people. Our ancestors formed 
and transmitted to us one of the best Govern¬ 
ments known to the world, and it has pleased 
Almighty God to bless this nation apparently 
more than any other ; we are therefore bound 
by the most solemn obligations to preserve onr 
institutions as they have been handed down to 


ns, and resjst on the threshold every attempt to 
interpolate on the settled Constitution of our 


political charter false or corrupting doctrines 
and principles. 

On one side of the great issue before us, the 
right to hold slaves in all the Territories of the 
United States is claimed bv virtue of the Con¬ 
stitution of the United States. This claim 
suggests a constructive power of a new order i 
it has no basis as an incidental power, nor in 
the class of those necessary and proper for the 
execution of the granted power; nor have its 
advocates persisted in an attempt to derive it 
from an expressed or implied term or meaning 
of the Constitution. They saw clearly that this 
would be impossible, and have now rested their 


claim on a “higher law,” endeavoring to prove 
that “ Slavery is the natural and normal condi¬ 
tion of the laboring man, whether white or 
black ; ” and as a necessary corollary from this 
problem, they deduce “ that the great evil of 
Northern free society is, that it is burdened- 
with a servile set of mechanics and laborers, 
unfit for self-government; master and slave is 
their relhtion in society, as necessary as that 
of parent and child, and the Northern States 
will yet have.to produce it; their theory of self- 
government is a delusion.” Such are the doc¬ 
trines and principles now at work, undermining 
the very foundation of a, political system devisee 
by some of the best and wisest men the work 


men the world 
seen, to promote and secure the hap¬ 
piness of all within its dominion, 

I will not insult your understanding by im¬ 
itating the other side of the argument in this 
great cause ; it is familiar to all. The whole 
doctrine of Freedom, as defined in the political 
institutions of free States, is founded on a sen¬ 
timent that requires no argument to support it; 
but there are other incidental issues which are 
of not less practical importance than the ab¬ 
stract doctrine above referred to. Before the 
election of President Pierce, the great ques¬ 
tion which had so often threatened to disturb 
fee harmqny of the American people was set¬ 
tled satisfactorily to a large majority of them, 
North and South, National Conventions of 
both the great political divisions, convened be¬ 
fore that election, had solemnly pledged their 
constituency against all future agitation of the 
Slavery question. The Presidential election of 
1852 was placed on this foundation by both 
parties ; and the present Chief Magistrate was 
specially chosen under the influence of this 
imposing compact, and in accordance there¬ 
with ; when about to make his appeal to Qod as 
a witness to the sincerity of this oath of fidelity 
to his trqst, he pledged himself to the whole 
American people that his power would be ex¬ 
erted to prevent all further agitation of this 
distracting and dangerous question. Can auv 


ope conceive of a pledge more solemn, or that 
could have been made more irrevocably bind- 
ing, than this, voluntarily agreed upon by all 
parties, and universally approved as a great 
measure of public good and great national 
blessing! 

The promise of Charles I to maintain fee 
right of petition, the violation of which cost 
him his head, could not compare iu imposing 
solemnity with feat which President Pierce 
made on the 4th of March, 1853. 

Can fee history be credited which will record 
fee feet that, in less than nine months from 
that time, he. had engaged in a conspiracy to 
accomplish, in its most obnoxious form, what 
he had thus promised to resist? That he not 
only used his official power to effect the repeal 
of the Missouri Compromise, and carry Slavery 
into Kansas by lawless violence, but that he 
entered into a conspiracy for that purpose, ’ 
susceptible of incontrovertible proof. 

David Atehison was President of fee Senate; 
S. A. Douglas was Chairman of the Committee 
on Territories. The first bill reported for the 
organization of Nebraska was silent as to the 
Missouri Compromise. The conspiracy was 
not then organized. The second bill contained 
a declaratory clause, that fee Missouri Compro- 
misfi had, by m&ns of some previous legisla¬ 


tion, become inoperative. This frivolous dis¬ 
guise was, no doubt, the suggestion of some 
timid member of the conspiracy, probably Gen. 
Pierce. “ Conscience makes cowards of us all.” 
But it was soon exposed, and the acting man¬ 
ager, Douglas, was obliged to give the offspring 


Then, for the first time, fee doctrine of 
Squatter Sovereignty was introduced, aud a 
new clause, repealing the Missouri Compro¬ 
mise, was clothed in a mincing phraseology, 
fell of affectation of great regard for the right 


of the inhabitants of Territories to make their 
own institutions. 

The plans of fee conspirators seem now to 
have been settled, and they threw off the mask. 
Atchison, having left his seat in the Senate, was 
busily completing his organization of Blue 
Lodges of brigands in Missouri, to force Sla¬ 
very upon Kansas by violence. 

The President of the United States was ex¬ 
erting all his power to aid Douglas aud his as¬ 
sociates in repealing the Missouri Compromise, 
with a professed desire to establish Squatter 
Sovereignty in all the Territories. The move¬ 
ments of Atchison, so far as the truth could be 
drawn out of reluctant witnesses, are fully de¬ 
tailed in the report of the Congressional Com¬ 
mittee to Kansas. 

But it may be well to notice some of the con¬ 
necting links between the movements in Mis¬ 
souri and those in Washington. The Governor 
of Kansas, true to his trust, denounced the in¬ 
vasion of Kansas by Atehison and his banditti, 
driving off by violence the j udges of election, 
taking possession of the polls, making new 
franchise laws to suit non-residents, and bring¬ 
ing voters from a foreign State, to choose legit 
lators for Kansas. 

Atchison in turn denounced fee Governor 
to the President, and demanded his removal. 
The President, perhaps still trembling under 
the burden of his pledge, or alarmed by Atchi¬ 
son’s practical illustration of the Senatorial 
panacea, “ Squatter Sovereignty,” hesitated, 
and sought to avoid the responsibility of an act 
so bold, by getting clear of the Governor by 
other means. He flattered, coaxed, tried to 
intimidate, and finally to buy him oft' with a 
better office, but all in vain ; his integrity was 
inflexible. 

But Atchison must be obeyed ; and a frivo¬ 
lous pretence was se'ized upon to carry out fee 
plan of fee grand conspirator. The direct co¬ 
operation between Washington and Missouri— 
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President Pierce and Vice President Atehison, 
did not stop here. The Territorial Judge was 
suspected of being too high-minded ana inde¬ 
pendent for the business Atehison required, 
and was also removed, and another appointed, 
who felly answered fee purpose for which he 
was chosen, and whose name will fill a niche 
in American history similar to that occupied 
by fee notorious Jeffreys iu English history. 

Laws had been passed which, like those of 
Draco, might be said to have been written in 
blood. To beguile public opinion, the hue and 
ery of law and order was raised by the same 
bands who had taken possession of the ballot- 
boxes of Kansas, driving off the officers and 
legal voters with revolvers and bowie-knives. 

Encompassed by those outrages, the settlers, 
pursuance of a general notice, assembled 
together, to devise the best mode of relief. They 
proposed a form of government in conformity 
with a usage adopted hv the people Of nine 
Territories, now organized as States. President 
Pierce, in the face of these precedents and the 
Constitution of the United States, denounced 
this assemblage, convened for a redress of 
grievances, as treasonable. His Jeffreyism 
judge now caught fee sound, charged his grand 
jury accordingly, and had a number of the re¬ 
spectable inhabitants of Kansas indicted for 
treason, most of whom were arrested, and have 
been imprisoned under a military guard for 
months, but now released on bail—feus ac¬ 
knowledging the falsity of fee charge, as trea- 
is not a bailable offence. 

•re more facts wanting to prove fee concert¬ 
ed action between fee President and his co¬ 
conspirator? Look at fee official proclamation 
from Washington, their thinly-disguised but 
palpable design to deter fee people of Kansas 
from fee assertion of their rights, The author¬ 
ity given to Governor Shannon to direct the 
military forge of the United States at his dis¬ 
cretion, Their employment to make arbitrary 
arrests, after the manner of those who once fill¬ 
ed the Bastile of Paris. The employment of 


foreign brigands, under the mask title of enrol¬ 
led militia, to blockade the great highway of 
the West against the transit of emigrants seek¬ 
ing a home on United States lands. In addi¬ 
tion to these things, the indiotment of a print- 
ing-.office anfi hotel by grand jury, aud the sum¬ 
mary punishment of both, by burning, without 
a trial. Would you not like to see a copy of 
these indictments? This act must also have 
been done in imitation of Draco, who sentenced 
a statue to be banished for having fallen upon 


At fee same time feat these indictments were 
executed, fee town of Lawrenoe was sacked, 
and the people robbed, by these famous police 
executioners. Not content with these outrages, 
prowling brigands from the Blue Lodges and 
from distant States were indulgently encour¬ 
aged to range through fee Territory, robbing, 
banishing, and murdering, in cold blood, its 
peaceable inhabitants, avowedly to exterminate 
them from the land, under the hue and cry of 
obedience of “law and order”—that is, the 
law and order of Missouri invaders, administer¬ 
ed by Judge Lecompte, and executed by Atch¬ 
ison. Appeals to the President were answered, 
by reference to fee protection of these sacred 
laws, as coolly and gravely referred to as if they 
were the Justinian code. When, under the 
menace of the last invasion from Missouri, the 
people of Kansas sent a special deputation to 
the President of the United States, he not only 
peremptorily refused them any relief, but in¬ 
sulted them by reproach, for having meddled 
too much with their institutions, instead of 
minding their own business—meaning, evident¬ 
ly, that he had provided for their institutions, 
through his confidential friend, General Atchi¬ 
son ; and it was a grave offence for them to in¬ 
terfere with him, and grossly presumptuous for 
men “ who do their own drudgery ” to attempt 
to form institutions for regulating society ac¬ 
cording to its “ natural aud normal condition.” 

When the President made this reply to the 
Kansas deputies, he must have been so absorb¬ 
ed in the doings of the conspiracy as to have 
lost all compunctions reminiscences. He was 
so determined upon the execution of their laws, 
feat he preferred to jeopard fee whole military 
appropriation for the year, rather than forego 
the employment of the army to establish this 
Atehison code. 

The facts I have thus adverted to constitute 
hut a small part of the indisputable evidence 
feat might be adduced, to establish the charge 
of the conspiracy among certain high function- 
of our National Government, to interpo- 
i new and false construction of fee Fede¬ 
ral Constitution, upon a point of fearful and 


vital interest—to accomplish which, solemn 
pledges have been violated, and means employ¬ 
ed in which the great principles of Democratic 
government have been wholly contemned and 
disregarded, and an actual coup d’etat attempt¬ 
ed, more abhorrent to freemen than anything 
we have been from infancy taught to condemn 
in the achievements of the Old World. 

To those who have been trained, as I have 
been from youth, in a devotion to Democratic 
principles, the measures I have thus cursorily 
presented to view must cause additional paiu, 
as well as alarm, from being the exclusive de¬ 
vices of high public functionaries, placed in 
power by, and reputed to represent, the De¬ 
mocracy of the United States. We have cher¬ 
ished with ardent devotion the benevolent sen¬ 
timent embodied in the term that designates a 
Government made by the people for their own 
good; but how revolting to every sincere, ar¬ 
dent, patriotic Democrat, to be compelled to 
see his time-honored patronymic prostituted, 
not only to the destruction of sacred chartered 
rights, but to the establishment of doctrines 
subversive of a Democratic charter itself! 

There are many examples of corrupt men, 
who, relying on the prestige of an imposing 
popnlar name, have used it as a mantle to pro¬ 
tect them in the perpetration of diabolical 
crimes; but who could have imagined that the 
name of Democracy could be thus effectively 
abused, before its model Republic, abounding 
wife everything necessary to human happiness, 
was eighty years old 1 

But all is not yet lost. If high officials have 
prostituted our name, and by vile machinations 
betrayed us, we have our principles t.o stand 
upon, from which we can make battle at the 
ballot-box, and rebuke back the conspirators 
to a harmless retirement. Of fee candidates 
before the people. I have little to say. The 
great question to be decided is one of principle 
only. 

Mr. Buchanan stands upon the same platform 
with Franklin Pierce, and is so pledged by his 
supporters to carry out his measures, and es¬ 
pecially the plot of the conspirators, to use the 
Constitution of the United States to carry Sla¬ 
very into and drive settlers out of all their Ter¬ 
ritories, that unless he possess fee heroic nature 
of a Regulus, he cannot respond to the demands 
of a free Democracy. 

Mr. Fillmore is probably a well-disposed 
gentleman; I know nothing against him, except 
his recognition of the right of certain States to 
revolt, if they should be defeated at the polls; or 
if he did not mean revolt, as he did not use the 
words, he must have thought of a coup d’etat, 
as has since been suggested by Chevalier Brooks 
of South Carolina. Some of his friends seem 
to have a vague idea of his powers of compro¬ 
mise ; but has any one veutured to suggest the 
terms ? Will they give part of Kansas up for a 
slave pasture, and reserve the rest for Freedom? 
Neither Bide will concede one inch to such 
terms. It is a settled point, that Kansas must 
be given up either to Slavery or Freedom; and 
who pretends to guess what Mr. Fillmore would 
do on such a question ? 

Of Colonel Fremont I have still less to say. 
It is asserted that he is too young and inexperi¬ 
enced. As to the first objection, he is even be¬ 
yond the age when the ablest and most success¬ 
ful men the world has ever seen began their 
achievements. As to the second, he will re¬ 
quire only a clear head, a disciplined mind, a 
steady hand, an honest and stout heart, to do 
all the work the nation ean demand of him. 
All these qualities have been accorded to him 
by impartial opponents. We have the full¬ 
est assurance in his history of their reality. 
Thus armed, and standing on a platform of 
simple construction, founded on a rock, unen¬ 
cumbered by any delusive architectural abstrac¬ 
tions, and supported by an unflinching phalanx 
of free Democracy and stanch Republicanism, 
if 1 have any judgment of the causes that moat 
effectively operate on the minds of Americans, 
he will be triumphantly elected, and as trium¬ 
phantly lead this Republio onward to its glo¬ 
rious destiny. 

With great consideration, I am yours, 

S. D. Ingham. 


The reading of Mr. Ingham’s letter was fre¬ 
quently interrupted by applause; aud, at its 
close, three enthusiastic cheers were given for 
the writer. 


m the Montgomery (Ala.) Advertiser, Septe 
A Buchanan paper. 

MA. BUCHANAN AND CUBA. 


The position assumed by Mr. Buchanan in 
fee Ostend Conference Manifesto, in regard to 
the acquisition of Cuba, ought certainly to de- 
Southern man to oast his vote cheer- 


eiae every southern man to oast his vote chee 
fully for him. It removed all doubt, if any ex¬ 
isted, of his real friendship to the South, and 
placed him immeasurably above all other 
Northern statesmen. We regret that this con¬ 
clusive fact in his favor has not had its due 
prominence in the present contest. Its great 
importance cannot be too often dwelt upon by 
papers and speakers, for it constitutes a claim 
never before possessed by any candidate for 


the Presidency. His opponents may miscon- 
8tn ! e . and . d f 8tort bis votes against Abolition 


petitions; his votes and speeches against the 
abolition of Slavery in the District of Columbia; 
they may garble his speech upon the annexa¬ 
tion of Texas, and, in violation of all the prin¬ 
ciples of sonnd logic, deduce odious doctrines 
from his letter of acceptance, but the language 
of the Ostend Manifesto defies all of their arts 
and ingenuity. While fee boldness of fee po¬ 
sition for a Northern man is without a parallel, 
its soundness cannot be gainsaid or disputed. 

We beg the especial attention of our read¬ 
's, as Southern men, to the following most 
significant extraet from feat manifesto, remem¬ 
bering that the conference was held in the fall 
of 1854, only two years since: 

“ After we shall have offered Spain a price 
for Cuba far beyond its present value, and this 
shall have been refused, it will then be time to 
consider the question, Does Cuba, in the pos¬ 
session of Spain, seriously endanger our inter¬ 
nal peace, and the existence of our cherished 
Union ? 

“ Should this question be answered in fee af¬ 
firmative, then, by every law, human and divine , 
^ve shall be justified in wresting it from Spain, 
if we possess the power. And this, upon the 
very same principle that would justify an indi¬ 
vidual in tearing down fee burning house of his 
neighbor, if there were no other means of pre¬ 
venting the flames from destroying his own 
house. 

“Under such circumstances, we ought neither 
to count the cost nor regard the odds which 
Spain might enlist against ns. We forbear to 
enter into the question, whether the present con¬ 
dition of the Island would justify such a meas¬ 
ure. We should, however, be recreant to our 
duty, be unworthy of our gallant forefathers, 
and commit base treason against our posterity, 
should we permit Cuba to be Africanized, be¬ 
come a Second St. Domingo, wife all its attend¬ 
ant horrors to the white race, and suffer the 
flames to extend to our neighboring shores, se¬ 
riously to endanger or actually to consume the 
fair fabric of our Union.” 

Admitting, then, for the nonce, that Mr. Fill- 

ore is willing to grant to the South all of her 
rights within and under fee Constitution, (and 
his most insane admirers never claim that he 
will do more,) see how much in advance of him 
Mr. Buchanan has placed himself. Mr. Bu¬ 
chanan is ready and pledged not only to con¬ 
cede to us every constitutional right, but to. go 
beyond that conservative position. By the 
foregoing language it will be seen that he is 
ready tp go outside and beyond the Constitu¬ 
tion, and, in defiance of all the world, to wrest 
Cuba from Spain by the strong arm of power. 
And, reader, do you imgire why act in that 


extraordinary manner? His speech in 1826 
upon fee Panama mission, as well as this man¬ 
ifesto, furnishes the noble, patriotic answer— 
To prevent Cuba becoming “ a vast magazine 
in the vicinity of the Southern States, tohose 
explosion would be dangerous to their tranquil¬ 
lity and peace.” What stronger evidence would 
any reasonable Southern man require ? What 
stronger evidence could any man offer of his 
friendship for us? In the face of Northern hos¬ 
tility to acquisition of slave territory, and in dis¬ 
regard, too, of the laws of nations, he is willing 
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if that Island cannot be purchased, to take it by 
violence, in order to the “ tranquillity and peace ” 
of the South, In this matter he will not be 
hemmed in by the Constitution, or controlled 
for a moment by any abstract notions on the 
subject of Slavery, nor be awed by the com¬ 
bined force of the world. 

Southern men will do well to ponder over 
this position of James Buchanan, as it is a com¬ 
plete answer to all the petty objections invented 
and magnified by Know Nothing papers and 
speakers. When the Mail, the Alabama 
Journal , or Mr. Hilliard, or Col. Watts, or 
J udge Chilton, or any of the “lesser lights,” talk 
about his repugnance to Slavery as contained 
in his annexation speech—when they bleat about 
“ squatter sovereignty,” falsely deduced from 
his letter of acceptance, point them proudly, 
and as conclusive, to the Ostend Conference 
Manifesto, and defy them to produce anything 
Mr. Fillmore ever did or said, which entitles him 
to a tithe of the same confidence on the part of 
the South. 


WAS HINGTON, D. C. 

THURSDAY, OCTOBER 2, 1856. 


Office, No. 501 Seventh street, between D and E, 
one square south of City Post Office. 


THE ERA FOE THE CAMPAIGN-FURTHER 

EXTENSION OF TIME. 

Price only Fifty Cents. 

The Era for the campaign, from the first of 
September iothefirst of January, a period of four 
months, embracing the most interesting part of 
the canvass, and the returns of the vote in No¬ 
vember,will be furnished to subscribers, singly 
or in clubs, at fifty cents a copy. Will our 
friends see that the offer be made public in 
their several neighborhoods, and send us as 
many names as possible ? It is just as impor¬ 
tant to circulate papers as it is documents. 

A DOCUMENT FOR SOUTHERN CIRCULATION. 

We are indebted to a friend for a pamphlet 
of thirty-two pages, issued from the “ Demo¬ 
cratic ” mint of this city, for Southern circula¬ 
tion. It, has no date, and no mark by which 
the distant 1 reader could ascertain its origin; 
but we learn, from undoubted authority, that it 
emanated from one of the “ Democratic ” clubs 
of this city, which are composed almost exclu¬ 
sively of office-holders. The object of this 
pamphlet is to convince the Southern people 
that they should concentrate their undivided 
Bupport upon Mr. Buchanan. 

After the grossest denunciation and misrep¬ 
resentation of the Republican party and its can¬ 
didates, it proceeds to run a parallel between 
Messrs. Buchanan and Fillmore, with a view to 
prove that the former is the true and undoubted 
friend of the South, while the latter would be 
unreliable. 

It is not for us to determine between the 
claims of the author of the Ostend letter and 
the signer of the Fugitive Slave bill, to the con¬ 
fidence of the Slave Oligarchy. Our opinion is, 
that either would be safe and reliable supporters 
of Slavery. Mr. Buchanan might be more act¬ 
ive and aggressive in his policy, but the facility 
with which Mr. Fillmore acquiesces in whatever 
measure is deemed essential to the maintenance 
of the institution, furnishes to its sober and dis¬ 
creet friends just grounds of confidence in him. 

Our object at present is to show from this 
document the grounds on which the Southern 
friends of Mr. Buchanan accord to him their 
support. We must confine our extracts to the 
mere headings of the several points which the 
pamphlet attempts to establish, each of which 
is well maintained by extracts from the speeches 
and writings of Mr. Buchanan, or statements 
warranted by his public conduct. After estab¬ 
lishing these several propositions by extracts, 
the writer sums them up as follows: 

“Recapitulation of Mr. Buchanan’s Record. 

“1. In 1836, Mr. Buchanan supported a bill 
to prohibit the circulation of Abolition papers 
through the mail. 

“ 2. In the same year, he proposed and voted 
for the admission ot Arkansas. 

“ 3. In 1836—’T, he denounced and voted to 
reject petitions for the abolition of Slavery in 
the District of Columbia. 

“ 4. In 1837, he voted for Mr. Calhoun’s fa¬ 
mous resolution defining the rights of the State 
and the limits of Federal authority, and affirm¬ 
ing it to be the duty of the Government to pro¬ 
tect and uphold the institutions of the South. 

“ 6. In 1838—’9 and '40, he invariably voted 
with Southern Senators against the considera¬ 
tion of Anti-Slavery petitions. 

“ 6. In 1844—’6, he advocated and voted for 
the annexation of Texas. 

“7. In 1847, he sustained the Clayton Com¬ 
promise. 

“ 8. He conducted the Department of State 
during the Mexican war, and negotiated the 
acquisition of California and New Mexico. 

“ 9- In 1850, he proposed and urged the ex¬ 
tension of the Missouri Compromise to the Pa¬ 
cific Ocean. 

“ 10. But he promptly acquiesced in the Com¬ 
promise of 1850, and employed all his influence 
in favor of the faithful execution of the Fugitive 
Slave Law. 

“11. In 1854, he remonstrated against an 
enactment of the Pennsylvania Legislature for 
obstructing the laithful execution of the Fugi¬ 
tive Slave Law. 

“ 12. In 1854, he negotiated for the acquisi¬ 
tion of Cuba. 

“ 13. In 1856, he approves the repeal of the 
Missouri restriction, and supports the principles 
ot the Kansas-Nebraska act. 

“ 14. He is in favor of the admission of new 
slave States on equal terms with free States. 

“15- H e labored to adjust our difficulties 
with England, growing out of the improvident 
treaties of Mr. Fillmore.” 

We must do the author the justice to say 
hat he is evidently not one of the wild and 
houghtless champions of Slavery, whose extrav- 
igance of passion carries away his judgment. 
On the contrary, he seems to be comparatively 
moderate in his views, for a friend of Mr. Bu- 
;hanan ; and it cannot be denied that he has 
istablished every one of the above propositions 
by recorded facts. Let his Northern supporters 
have the benefit of them. They were intended 
for Southern circulation, but they truly repre- 
mt Mr. Buchanan’s position, and his Northern 
supporters Bhould not desire to shirk the issues 
which they present. In conclusion, the writer 
lays: 

“ Mr. Buchanan, the only man who can quiet 
the agitation : 

“With respect to the opinions of Mr. Bu¬ 
chanan, there is no doubt,. He is bound by his 
principles, by his past acta and present pledges, 
to maintain the equality of the Southern States, 
und the admission of future slave States into 
the Union. He will veto any bill to restore the 
odious Missouri restriction. He will veto any 
bill to repeal the right of Kansas to admission 
into the Union as a slave State. He will ac¬ 
quire more territory, if necessary, to accommo¬ 
date, peacefully, the great conflicting interests. 
He will separate these angry, foes, not by ideal 
lines and unequal privileges, but by giving the 
right to each to enter upon and occupy ample 
and abundant territory. This will secure the 
development of each in a direction and in a 
region separate, distant, and where they can 
never again come in collision.” 

Notwithstanding the horror which the prop- 
tsition to repeal the Border Ruffian laws crea¬ 
ted in and out of Congress, this pamphlet, which 
Bvidently emanates from a high source, asserts 
that Mr. Buchanan would remove a Governor 
who should fail to veto a law of the Territorial 
Legislature prohibiting Slavery ; and he at the 
same time assumes for Congress a revisory 
power over the Territorial laws. This, it must 
be confessed, would be logically consistent with 
Buchanan's position. The writer says: 

“ This provision—almost a literal transcript 
from the Federal Constitution—bestows upon 
the Territorial Executive the veto power over 
nil Territorial legislation. The Territorial Ex¬ 
ecutive is appointed by and removable at the 


pleasure of the President of the United States. 
If, then, the President of the United States be 
in favor of the principles of the Kansas act, he 
will so exercise this power of appointment as 
to see that the Governor of the Territory shall 
not be adverse to the principles of the act, but 
shall conscientiously and fairly—-“having in view 
the angry and suspicious interests that watch 
the execution of that law—administer justice 
exactly between the litigant interests. These, 
then, are the two principles which will protect 
the South against any unjust and extreme Ter¬ 
ritorial legislation. The revisory power of Con¬ 
gress, and the impartial application of the veto 
by the Territorial Governor to all such meas¬ 
ures as prejudge the constitutional institutions 
of Kansas, or secure to one interest any advan¬ 
tage over another. This explanation will show 
the importance to the South of committing the 
power of appointing the Territorial Governors 
to a man who, like James Buchanan, is in favor 
of the principles of the Kansas act, and pledged 
to see them administered fairly to the South; 
and not to Millard Fillmore, who does not ap¬ 
prove of the principles of that act—is virtually 
pledged to favor its repeal—and whose known 
rule of Executive action is to confirm ‘ the will 
of the people, as expressed through their repre¬ 
sentatives,’ by affixing his Executive signature 
to all Legislative acts which are neither uncon¬ 
stitutional nor informal.” 

This carefully-prepared and well-written 
pamphlet evidently emanates from the highest 
“ Democratic” sources. It is therefore author¬ 
itative. 

THE DEMANDS OF SLAVERY. 

The whole South, with one voice, denounce 
General Cass’s doctrine of Squatter Sovereign¬ 
ty. According to that doctrine, which he 
enunciated in his famous letter to Mr. Nichol¬ 
son, of Tennessee, the present editor of the 
Washington Union, the people of a Territory, 
in their Territorial Legislature, possess the 
right of establishing, or abolishing, or prohib- 
ing Slavery. General Cass wrote his letter in 
1848, or it was published in that year, during 
the canvass for the Presidency, in which he 
was the Democratic candidate. His Northern 
friends received the doctrine with gladness, 
as a sort of substitute for the Wilmot Proviso, 
which was just going out of fashion before the 
rising tide of Calhounism. The South was at 
first caught napping, and glorified the doc¬ 
trine ; but when the Whigs—who were dis¬ 
posed to apologize for their Northern friends, 
such as Webster and Fillmore, who then occu¬ 
pied positions similar to that of the present 
Republican party—bent all their critical acu¬ 
men upon the Cass letter, and found that it 
might be used by the emigrants from the free 
States to supplant Slavery, they raised the hue 
and cry, and denounced it as “ worse than the 
Wilmot Proviso”—by which they meant that 
it was better calculated to prevent the spread 
of Slavery. This of course was an absurd ex¬ 
aggeration, which excessively pestered and 
scandalized good Mr. Cass ; but the Whig de¬ 
nunciation had the desired effect of causing 
the Southern “Democracy” to grow ashamed 
of “ Sqnatter Sovereignty,” aDd of its author, 
who was dropped like a cold potato. The 
Southern Democracy preferred seeing the elec¬ 
tion go by default in favor of a Louisiana Whig, 
owning a couple of hundred slaves, rather 
than in favor of a Democrat with such a plat¬ 
form, whose residence is within cannon shot of 
the British frontier. Buchanan saw the way 
the wind was blowing, and adjusted his sails 
accordingly. On the 21st of August-, 1848, he 
wrote a letter to a Mr. Sandford, in which he 
repudiates “ Squatter Sovereignty,” as defined 
by General Cass, and puts himself upon the 
Calhoun platform. In this letter he declares 
“ that in his opinion the inhabitants of a Ter¬ 
ritory, as such, had no political rights, [although 
they possessed all the private rights of Ameri¬ 
can citizens;] that they had no power what¬ 
ever over the subject of Slavery; and they 
could neither interdict nor establish it, except 
when assembled in Convention, to form a State 
Constitution.” The whole South quickly seized 
upon this important modification of Squatter 
Sovereignty; and now, the very term itself, 
which was at one time popular, has become as 
odious in the South as the Wilmot Proviso. 

The South insist that the slave-owners shall 
have the uncontrolled right to introduce Sla¬ 
very into all the Territories, and that neither 
Congress nor the People inhabiting a Terri¬ 
tory can prevent it, until they come to form a 
State Constitution. But then, as everybody 
knows, it is too late. Wherever Slavery takes 
root, the slaveholders become the ruling class. 
The People are nothing. They have no rights 
which are not strictly subordinate to the divine 
right of holding, whipping, and selling slaves. 
If they doubt the morality of Slavery, they 
cannot vote, or sit on a jury, or hold office. If 
they refuse to catch runaways, they must go 
to the penitentiary, or wear a ball and chain. 
If Slavery had been tolerated on this principle 
“ Northwest of the Ohio,” whence it was ex¬ 
cluded by the Ordinance of 1787, it would now 
have existed in every one of the new free 
States—in Michigan and Wisconsin, even. 
Who can doubt that the supple time-servers, 
Cass and Stuart, would now be waited on by 
slaves, but for that Ordinance ? “ Imitation,” 
says Lacon, “ is the sincerest of flattery.” 
Could a doughface pay more acceptable hom¬ 
age to a slaveholder, than to buy a slave? 
Is not human nature corrupt, vain, prond, and 
wicked ? Are there not thousands and tens of 
thousands of purse-proud Northerners, who 
would gladly indulge in the luxury of slave¬ 
holding ? Would they not rejoice to have 
slaves “ to fan them when they sleep, and 
tremble when they wake?” Every man of 
common sense knows that they would. To in¬ 
sist, therefore, upon the right of slaveholding 
in the Territories, is to insist upon the univer¬ 
sal spread of Slavery. They are hollow hypo¬ 
crites, who, while affecting opposition to Sla¬ 
very, insist on the constitutional right of the 
slaveholder to carry his “ property ” into the 
Territories. It is a false and shallow pretext 
for covering up a thorough love of Slavery. 
How contemptible the subterfuge 1 That Con¬ 
gress cannot abolish er prohibit Slavery in the 
Territories, nor authorize the Territorial Le¬ 
gislatures to abolish it, and yet may authorize 
“ a Convention of the People ” to abolish it 1 
What is the Territorial Legislature but a Con¬ 
vention of the People ? And what is a “ Con¬ 
vention of the People” but a Legislature? 
Where is the constitutional authority to pro¬ 
hibit Slavery by a Convention ! And where is 
the constitutional disability of the Territorial 
Government? Away with such lying subter¬ 
fuges! Mere phrases without meaning, in¬ 
vented to cozen the People out of their rights, 
and to turn the whole Territories of the Union 
over to the avarioe and ambition of the Slave 
Oligarchy I 

Everything for the Slave Oligarchy, nothing 
for the People, is the doctrine of the Sham De¬ 
mocracy, and the doctrine of James Buchanan. 
There is not a foot, no, not an inch of territory 
belonging to the United States, which the Dem¬ 
ocratic platform and James Buchanan have not 
consecrated to Slavery! From the tropical re¬ 
gions lately purchased from Mexico, to the fro¬ 
zen region on the border of British America, 
which they have not yet given away to England— 
(they gave away as much as they dared in 
1846)—every foot has been given by the treach¬ 
ery of Pierce and Douglas, and the deed rati¬ 
fied by James Buchanan—to the cause of Sla¬ 
very. The sons of Northern freemen must 
either expatriate themselves—they must go to 
the British possessions, or they must consent to 
labor by the side of slaves, and take rank with 
them, if James Buchanan is elected President! 


Slavery has not yet taken root in Nebraska, or, 
at any rate, but few have been carried there; 
but remember 1 the constitutional “ right,” ac¬ 
cording to James Buchanan, exists as long as 
the Territorial Government exists, and until a 
Convention of the People exclude it in the for¬ 
mation of a State Constitution. If Mr. Buchan¬ 
an is elected, the best care will be taken, with 
the aid of the Pro-Slavery Senate, to keep Ne¬ 
braska out of the Union until Slavery gets a 
footing in it. The same policy will be pursued 
with Oregon and Washington, if not with Min¬ 
nesota itself. When the Nebraska bill was un¬ 
der discussion, with Sham Democracy at the 
flood-tide, the vile purpose was secretly whis¬ 
pered of carrying Slavery all over the free States. 
Pennsylvania and Illinois were regarded as ripe 
for the re-introduction of Slavery; and Toombs 
proclaimed that he would yet call the roll of his 
slaves on Bunker Hill. Caleb Cushing issued 
an edict for “ crushing out abolition,” and 
Wheeler, a North Carolina slaveholder, who had 
just been appointed to a Foreign Mission, and 
after the fullest consultation with the President 
and Cabinet, as there is every reason to believe, 
attempted to override the laws of Pennsylvania, 
which prohibit the holding in or transport¬ 
ing of slaves through the State. The Wheel¬ 
er case was a part of the deeply-laid scheme of 
conquering Northern prejudices, and crushing 
out the spirit of Freedom. It was no accident. 
Wheeler’s official position, and his departure 
from Washington with his slaves, make it next 
to certain that the Administration availed itself 
of the protection and precedence universally ac¬ 
corded to Ambassadors and Ministers Plenipo¬ 
tentiary, to override the State laws, and there¬ 
by establish a precedent. Judge Kane was no 
doubt in the secret, ready to render any assist¬ 
ance which might be needed in bullying the 
State authorities out of their State rights. But 
the scheme failed, and the wicked enemies of 
Freedom, who by fraud and treachery robbed 
the people of Kansas, were foiled in a direct in¬ 
vasion of State sovereignty. It remains to be 
seen whether, by the election of Buchanan, they 
will suffer a triumph of Slavery greater than all 
preceding triumphs, since it will be a down¬ 
right endorsement of all the wicked measures 
that have been adopted or projected by the en¬ 
emies of Freedom. Pennsylvania herself, the 
State whose sovereignty and honor was assailed, 
has it in her power to determine this question. 
There seems to be little doubt resting on the 
other free States. Will the land of Penn, of 
Franklin, of Morris, and Wilson—of Rush, of 
Rittenhouse, and Mifflin—the State which first, 
under the leadership of Franklin, threw off the 
incubus of Slavery, now falter and recede? 
Will it sanction the dishonoring tory doctrine 
of Kane, that a sovereign State cannot protect 
its soil from the withering tread, and its air 
from the polluting breath, of Slavery? We will 
not believe it until the fact stares us in the face. 
We have too much respect for the intelligence 
and character of the people, to doubt their loy¬ 
alty to Freedom. 

PRESIDENT PIERCE ON THE STUMP. 

No circumstance could more clearly show 
the desperation of the sham Democracy, than 
the resolution of President Pierce to make a 
Northern tour, just on the eve of the Presiden¬ 
tial election. It will be in vain that he and 
his friends assert that his object is simply to 
visit his home, in order to superintend his pri¬ 
vate affairs. Everybody knows how to appre¬ 
ciate such pretexts, made by public men. He 
is fully aware that he will be waited on by 
crowds of his political sympathizers, who will 
expect him to address them on the exciting 
topics of the day; and it would be absurd in 
him to be a dumb spectator on the occasion. 
He must speak; and being something of a 
stumper, it is expected that his Union-saving 
harangues, coming from such a high quarter, 
cannot fail to produce an effect upon the Peo¬ 
ple. But he and his friends mistake the public 
sentiment. The good sense and good taste of 
the People condemn such interference on the 
part of the President in the elections. There 
is a gross impropriety in that line of conduct 
which grates upon the public sensibilities; 
aud which every man’s common sense tells 
him is a lowering of the dignity of the Presi¬ 
dential office. 

The same objection lies against the interfer¬ 
ence of Presidential and Vice Presidential 
candidates in the election on which their politi¬ 
cal fates depend. There is an indelicacy in 
such interference, which no examples can re¬ 
move or dignify; and the history of the country 
shows that such experiments are never attend¬ 
ed with success. It was admirably said by Mr. 
Lowndes, of South Carolina, that “ the Presi¬ 
dency is an office which should neither be 
sought nor declined." He but gave expression 
to the thought and sentiment of his country¬ 
men, “ which oft was thought, but ne’er so 
well expressed.” 

Mr. Clay, gifted as he was, injured himself, 
in 1844, by his Southern electioneering tour. 
He made splendid speeches, and was listened 
to by admiring thousands, who for the first 
time were charmed by his eloquence; but 
there was not a rustic with an ounce of brains, 
in all the crowds that heard him, who did not 
carry away an impression that there was some¬ 
thing improper or indecorous in his coming 
forward to speak for himself. The same mis¬ 
take was made by Gen. Scott, in 1852, and with 
the same result. It will be remembered, also, 
that in both cases, the Democratic competi¬ 
tors of these distinguished men, though much 
their inferiors, remained in dignified silence, 
and thus commanded the respect of the People. 
We regard the interference of Mr. Brecken- 
ridge as an augury of his defeat. He has been 
on a stumping tour through the Northern 
States, thus showing his lack of confidence in 
the success of his party, and by his improper 
interference contributing to its overthrow. We 
might make the same remark of Mr. Fillmore, 
who commenced the campaign by two or three 
disunion speeches at different points in hia na¬ 
tive State ; but, independently of such omens 
of defeat, his case is, as they say, “ past pray¬ 
ing for.” 

Reforms in Contemplation.— The leading 
newspapers of the South have openly proclaim¬ 
ed that Slavery is the proper condition t>f the 
laboring classes, without distinction of color; 
and while they admit that it is premature to 
enslave the white laborers of this country, they 
insist that freedom is a great misfortune to 
them—that freedom is a failure in Enrope, and 
even in the free North ; and the re-enslavement 
of the poor is to come, among other good things, 
in the not distant future. They say that the doc 
trine of the Declaration of Independence, “ that 
all men are created free and equal,” so far from 
being self-evidently true, “is a self-evident lie;” 
and, in a word, they ridicule the whole Decla¬ 
ration, so far as it proclaims the doctrine of per¬ 
sonal and general freedom, as false and specious 
demagoguism. In conformity with this tory 
theory, they denounce free schools in the most 
unsparing terms. Last winter, the Richmond 
(Va.) Examiner contained an editorial article 
headed “The Modern Abomination of Free 
Schools,” in which “ all the isms,” and all the 
ills of society, are traced to this free-State insti. 
tution. The article was copied with approbation 
by the Enquirer, of the same city, and thus.re- 
ceived the endorsement of the two great organs 
of Virginia “ Democracy.” 

The election of Buchanan, we are led to be¬ 
lieve, is to inaugurate a new era, commencing 


with the introduction of Slavery, black and 
white, first into all the Territories, and then 
into the Northern States; and followed by the 
suppression of general common-school educa¬ 
tion. If these results do not follow the anspi- 
cious event, it will be a failure, and the Union 
must be saved again and again, until the de¬ 
sired reforms are accomplished. The pro¬ 
gramme requires the crashing out of Freedom 
and free schools. 


WHICH SHALL WITHDRAW 1 

There is quite a struggle going on between 
the respective friends of Buchanan and Fill¬ 
more, as to the relative political strength of 
those gentlemen in the free States. Each con- 
i cedes that Fremont is the only formidable an¬ 
tagonist in the field, while they mutually dis¬ 
parage the strength of each other. It is said, 
that when the Athenians returned from a cer¬ 
tain battle, their friends asked them who fought 
most valiantly; and each respondent claimed 
the honor for himself, while each conceded that 
Themistocles was second to him. This gene¬ 
ral testimony in behalf of Themistocles very 
naturally led his countrymen to assign him the 
first honor. The similar expression of opinion, 
as to the strength of Fremont, by his opponents 
of all shades of opinion, cannot fail to con¬ 
vince unbiased men that he is the favorite of 
the people. We will not undertake to say 
which of his opponents, supposing one of them 
to withdraw, would be most formidable as the 
champion of Slavery. But one thing is certain, 
viz: this very rivalship proves that neither of 
them represents the prevalent sentiment of the 
North against Slavery extension. Mr. Fill¬ 
more’s friends insist that the withdrawal of Mr. 
Buchanan wonld insure the success of Fill¬ 
more—that the whole South would vote for him 
without a dissenting voice, while he will run 
better in the North than Buchanan. The 
friends of Buchanan contend that the withdraw¬ 
al of Fillmore will secure their success. This 
is an admission, on both sides, that their can¬ 
didates are popular with the Pro-Slavery party. 
Is not this fact, this boast, enough to satisfy 
every opponent of Slavery extension, that Bu¬ 
chanan and Fillmore are equally opposed to 
their interests ? Take Fillmore, for instance: 
he pretends to regret the repeal of the Missouri 
Compromise; and on that ground, Northern 
Know Nothings, who affect opposition to Slave¬ 
ry extension, cleave to him. But do they not 
know that Mr. Fillmore is committed against 
a restoration of that Compromise ? Is he not 
pledged to acquiesce, and is there not reason 
to believe that he would veto a bill for the res¬ 
toration of the Slavery-restricting clause ? 
Would the South support him, if he were doubt¬ 
ful on this point? But, say his Northern 
friends, he favors Freedom in Kansas. Let 
them prove it, and he cannot carry a Southern 
State. Let them prove it, and he would scarce¬ 
ly run better in the slave States than Fremont. 
He has never said that he will favor the estab¬ 
lishment of Freedom in Kansas, and a six- 
horse team cannot extract such a declaration 
from him. Will the freemen of Pennsylvania 
vote for a man whose sympathies are doubtful 
on that point ? The truth is, that Mr. Fillmore 
and his friends are endeavoring to humbug the 
people. They are endeavoring to slip into 
power without principles. His Know Nothing 
friends abandoned their 12th section, snd adopt¬ 
ed nothing in its place; while his Whig friends, 
who nominated him at Baltimore a few days 
ago, avowed no principles of any sort—good or 
bad—native or foreign. Somebody, then, 
would be cheated, if it were possible to elect 
Mr. Fillmore—either the South or the North, 
the Know Nothings or the Old Line Whigs. 

Of Mr. Buchanan, there is this to be said for 
him, at least, that we know exactly where to 
find him; he stands squarely on the platform 
of Slavery extension, and relies upon the South 
and the Pro-Slavery party of the North to elect 
him. He and his friends make no false and 
hypocritical appeals to the friends of Freedom. 
They are out and out against Freedom and free 
soil. They wish to make Kansas a slave State, 
and they don’t deny it. They boast that they 
repealed the Missouri restriction, in order to 
carry Slavery into Kansas, and to make anoth¬ 
er slave State, “to preserve the balance of 
power.” They also avow their determination 
to annex Cuba, by purchase or by war, in order 
to strengthen the institution of Slavery, and to 
strengthen the Slave Power in the Federal 
Government. These are detestable principles, 
but we like the pluck which prompts the frank 
avowal of them. It is far better than the 
sneaking attempt of the Fillmoreites to defeat 
an election by the people, by dodging the real 
issue. They hope to carry one State, or, at 
most, two; and on this small capital they ex¬ 
pect to intrigue in the House of Representa¬ 
tives, with Democrats or Republicans, for the 
Presidency. They care not a farthing who 
trades with them; they will divide the spoil 
with either the Pro-Slavery or the Anti-Slavery 
party. Hence it is that they so tenaciously 
preserve their two faces, and call it “National¬ 
ity.” Much as they hate the “ foreign party,” 
as they designate the sham Democracy, they 
are willing to receive their support in the elec¬ 
tion of Fillmore by the House of Representa¬ 
tives, on condition of turning Kansas over to 
Slavery; and we understand that their first 
offer is to be made to the Buchananites. Fail¬ 
ing in this, they will turn to the Republican 
side, with fair promises in behalf of “ bleeding 
Kansas.” 

But any one, who will reflect a moment upon 
the Cabinet which Mr. Fillmore wonld be con¬ 
strained by his “ antecedents” aud his pledges 
to form, can see that there could be no hope 
for Freedom in Kansas under his auspices, no 
matter whioh party elocts him. His Cabinet 
would be composed of such materials as com¬ 
pose his party in the free States. The Brookses, 
Havens, and the Valks, of NewYork,the Brooms 
and Fullers of Pennsylvania, the Scott Harri¬ 
sons of Ohio, are among his leading Northern 
supporters-—-all notorious for their eheerfnl 
obedience to any demand which the slave inter¬ 
est resolutely and persistently makes. Most 
if not all of them who are in Congress voted 
last winter in favor of the ultra Southern doc¬ 
trine of Calhonn, that neither Congress nor the 
people inhabiting a Territory have the right to 
exclude Slavery—that slaveholders are to be 
left free to carry their slaves into all the Terri¬ 
tories of the Union, as long as they remain 
under a Territorial Government—which doc¬ 
trine, if acted upon, would at once convert them 
all into slave Territories. The Southern sup¬ 
porters of Mr. Fillmore, with the exception of 
a few liberal men — such as Henry Winter 
Davis, Mr. Botts of Virginia, and Mr. Bates 
of Missouri—are as fierce in their Pro-Slavery- 
ism as the friends of Bnchanan. In fact, the 
whole controversy in the South turns upon the 
relative “soundness” of Fillmore and Buchan¬ 
an on the Slavery question, and their availa¬ 
bility. The friends of each charge the other 
with “ Abolitionism,” without a shadow of found¬ 
ation, and they each profess the utmost horror 
of “Abolitionism,” Free-Soilism, and every 
form of opposition to Slavery. We are bound 
to infer that Mr. Fillmore’s Cabinet, if he 
should be elected President, wonld reflect these 
Pro-Slavery sentiments of his friends. They 
might make pledges to secure Republican votes, 
bnt who could believe in them ? Who could 
trust the Anti-Slavery pledges of a Cabinet com¬ 
posed of Haven, and Fuller, and Scott Harri- 
I son—of William A. Graham, and Humphrey 


Marshall, and Jerry Clemens ? The idea is pre¬ 
posterous. They could not favor Freedom in 
Kansas, without openly betraying their constit¬ 
uents; and hence they would find it more 
convenient to betray the secret pledges which 
they would readily give the Republican mem¬ 
bers of the House, to secure the election of their 
Chief. Away, then, with the vile pretence that 
Freedom in Kansas would be secured by the 
election ol Fillmore. Those Northern men who 
cast their votes for him must be deplorably 
blind and stupid, or they must be deplorably 
indifferent to the cause of Freedom. Would 
Fillmore dare to appoint Dnnn of Indiana, 
or even Winter Davis of Baltimore, Governor 
of Kansas ? He could not do so without bring¬ 
ing the whole South down upon him in an ava¬ 
lanche of denunciation. He would be charged 
with treason of the blackest die, and we are 
not sure but what the charge would be well 
founded. No; Mr. Fillmore stands pledged to 
acquiesce in what has been done. Slavery ex¬ 
ists in Kansas. Therefore, it is a finality ; and 
it would only remain for Congress, under his 
auspices, to ratify the finality. 

Can any intelligent Northern man doubt that 
this result would follow the election of Fill¬ 
more ? Let him reflect upon the tremendous 
high tide of Southern arrogance which would 
follow the overthrow of Republicanism. Let 
him imagine the awful sinking and failing of 
Northern knees and back-bones—Republican 
back-bones, even — which wonld follow that 
event. Even now, in the high tide of prosper¬ 
ity, the Republicans have not been able to com. 
mand a majority of the House of Representa¬ 
tives. But, after the defeat of the party, it 
would be rather sanguine to count upon more 
than seventy-five per cent, of their present num¬ 
bers at the next session. Acquiescence would 
be the doctrine of the day. Acquiescence having 
triumphed, in the election of Fillmore, we should 
be deluged with the stale rhetoric of 1850, 
about Conservatism, Compromise, “ our glori¬ 
ous Union,” and all that sort of clap-trap; and 
many who now cry lustily for Freedom, will 
bend before the storm. 

We are perfectly willing that the champions of 
Slavery withdraw one of their standard-bearers. 
We believe that the friends of Freedom can beat 
either, or both; but we think that the issue wonld 
be more clearly defined, if bnt two candidates 
were in the field; and, for that reason, we hope 
oneor the other of the Pro-Slavery candidates 
will be moved by patriotism, or by some more 
substantial consideration,to stepaside. Mr.Bu- 
chanan has lately returned from a mission to 
England, and might be tempted to withdraw 
in favor of the Know Nothing candidate, and 
go into “ honorable exile ” to his former post, 
or to France. Mr. Fillmore, too, has shown a 
passion for foreign travel, manger his Native- 
ism. Perhaps he might be induced to exchange 
the very doubtful chance he now has for the 
Presidential Chair, for a more probable but 
still doubtfnl promise from Mr. Buchanan, of 
the mission to Rome I By all means, there 
should be a coalition between the “ foreign 
party” and the Know Nothings. If they are 
unable to agree upon the terms we have sug¬ 
gested, let them put their heads together, in the 
spirit of concession and compromise, and we 
will not doubt that their patriotism and loVe of 
spoils will insure a bargain. 

MR. BUCHANAN FOR FREMONT! 

The public are familiar with the fact, that in 
1852 Col. J. C. Fremont was arrested in the 
city of London for debts which he had con¬ 
tracted in his official capacity, as Governor of 
California. The English Court of Exchequer 
appointed a commission, consisting of three 
lawyers, of Philadelphia, to take depositions 
in the United States. They were Messrs. H. 
D. Gilpin, Hugh Campbell, and Peter McCall. 
The first witness examined by them was the 
Hon. James Buchanan, who was Secretary of 
State at the time Colonel Fremont was Gov¬ 
ernor of California. Hence the propriety of 
his examination. Colonel Fremont was, in 
fact, operating under the orders of Mr. Bu¬ 
chanan, as the head of the Cabinet of Mr. Polk, 
and chiefly responsible for the character of the 
Administration. We published evidence, a 
week or two ago, furnished by a letter from 
Mr. Buchanan, introdneing Lieut. Gillespie to 
Colonel Fremont, that Lieut. G. was charged 
with secret orders from Mr. B., as Secretary of 
State, to Col. F., and, as was alleged by seve¬ 
ral Senators, directing and secretly authorizing 
the movements which he subsequently made 
in California, without pnblic authority. He is 
therefore a most important witness. Now, 
hear what he says of the services of Colonel 
Fremont. In answer to the Commissioners, 
who went to his house at Wheatland, he says: 

“ Col. Fremont, the defendant, was in Cali¬ 
fornia at the commencement of hostilities be¬ 
tween the United States and the Republic of 
Mexico; he there raised and commanded a 
battaliou of California volunteers, consisting 
of about four hundred men ; his services were 
very valuable ; he bore a conspicuous part in 
the conquest of California, and, in my opinion, 
is belter entitled to be called the 1 Conqueror of 
California ’ than any other man." 

Now, see what Mr. Buchanan thinks of the 
vile and infamous charges which his own par¬ 
tisans have raked up against Colonel Fremont 
since he became a candidate for the Presi¬ 
dency. He says i 

“ I do know that such supplies were necessa¬ 
ry for the forces under the command of the de¬ 
fendant, and that no appropriation had been 
made by Congress to pay for these supplies. 
Congress could not have anticipated that Col. 
Fremont would raise a California battalion by 
his own personal exertions, and without pre¬ 
vious instructions.” 

And again he says: 

“ I neither know nor believe that the de¬ 
fendant himself individually, or for his own 
private use or benefit, ever received any con¬ 
sideration for said, bills, or any of them, and do 
not believe there was any consideration what¬ 
ever for the drawing or accepting of the same 
bills, or any or either of them, other than to 
procure supplies for the forces under his com¬ 
mand in California.” 

Again he says: 

“ I should have accepted and paid these bills, 
from my general knowledge of the transactions 
in California, had Congress appropriated any 
money, and placed it at my disposal, which 
could be applied to their payment, though it 
would have been more correct to have drawn 
these bills on the Secretary of War.” 

These extracts from the testimony are suffi¬ 
cient. Many of the answers are unimportant, 
and none of them state facts of which Colonel 
Fremont’s friends would be ashamed. We 
omit them, therefore, as unnecessary. It must 
he borne in mind that at the time this deposi¬ 
tion was made, under oath, Mr. Buchanan had 
retired from public life, and had no motive to 
pervert facts. We presume that his friends 
will not controvert his statements. 

Here, then, we see Mr. Buchanan agreeing 
with Mr. Marcy, the Secretary of War under 
Mr. Polk, that Colonel Fremont conquered 
California! The leading Democrats of the 
Senate, such as Rusk of Texas, Allen of Ohio, 
and Dix of New York, entertained the same 
opinion. How impotent must be the calum¬ 
nies of Mr. Buchanan’s supporters, in the pinch 
of the Presidential j contest, against such a 
weight of testimony I 

Superstition. —The proneness of mankind 
to superstition is illustrated in the consequence 
given by the Fillmoreites to -the ghost of a 
Whig party, which assembled in Baltimore a 
[ week or two ago. They seem really to ima¬ 
gine that some grand result is to be effected 


by a Convention without constituents, and by 
the mere shadow of a party without principles. 
They forget their daily and life-long experi¬ 
ence—that while ghosts may frighten children 
and very weak-minded adults, they never do 
any serious harm. They may haunt their old 
deserted habitations, and frighten the young 
and timid with their spectral forms; but they 
never carry off or devour the victims of super¬ 
stitious credulity. They can neither injure 
their enemies nor assist their friends. 


VIRGINIA FOR THE UNION. 

There cannot be a doubt that an overwhelm¬ 
ing majority of the people of Virginia will stand 
by the Union, in the event of Fremont’s elec¬ 
tion. We have already given copious extracts 
from the able speech of Mr. Botts at Rich¬ 
mond, which, be it remarked, was highly ap¬ 
plauded by a large audience. The Enquirer 
and Examiner denounced him as a Black Re¬ 
publican, and threatened him with prosecution. 
Botts and his friends show their contempt for 
this gasconade by getting up another demon¬ 
stration, to which they invited Henry Winter 
Davis of Baltimore, who voted with the Repub¬ 
licans for the Army bill with the proviso at¬ 
tached. Mr. Davis attended, and made a bold 
onslaught upon the repeal of the Missouri Com¬ 
promise, and was received with great applause. 
The Enquirer and Examiner are inconsolable, 
and make terrible threats, which seem to fright¬ 
en nobody. They can scarcely believe their 
senses. It is incredible to them, after having 
vapored so long and loudly about the treason¬ 
able sentiments of Mr. Davis, to see him come 
under their very noses to reiterate his heresies. 
But the most significant fact was, the appear¬ 
ance of James C. Brace, Esq., of Halifax, in 
the rankB of Botts and Davis ! Mr. Bruce is 
not only one of the most highly educated and 
accomplished gentlemen in Virginia, hut he is 
perhaps the largest slaveholder in the State. 
The Enquirer reports him to have said “ That 
it would be better that every living being in the 
United States should perish from the earth, 
rather than that the Union and the form of our 
Government should be destroyed /” This, we 
must confess, is going it a little too strong, 
supposing Mr. Bruce to be correctly quoted. 
But we think it probable that there is some 
exaggeration or straining on the part of the 
Enquirer. At any rate, it shows that Mr. Bruce 
is looking in the right direction. The Enqui¬ 
rer proceeds to remark: “ We see the objeot. 
It is to prepare the people of the South for 
abject submission, under every extremity of 
insult and aggression.” This is unjust. We 
doubt not that Mr. Bruce, who has more slaves 
than all the editors and demagogues in Rich¬ 
mond, does mean by his language to prepare 
the South for submission to the laws under 
Colonel Fremont’s Presidency; and we have 
as little doubt that four-fifths of the South, in¬ 
cluding a majority of every State, will submit. 
The Terrorists are nearly at the crisis of their 
fate. The Ides of November will seal their 
doom. Reason and common sense are about 
to resume their sway in the South; and then 
the cunning devices, the “ guilty fantasies,” and 
the absurd and detestable doctrines of the 
sham Democracy, devised for the purpose of 
keeping down the spirit of Liberty, will, 

-“ Upwhirl’d aloft, 

Fly o’er the*backsido of the world, far off 

* * “ all things transitory and vain,’’ * * 


ANDREW JACKSON DONELSON. 

There is so much to be s aid of the Presiden¬ 
tial candidates, that the Vices are almost for¬ 
gotten. We have for some time intended to 
pay our respects to the Know Nothing Vice 
Presidential candidate. We invoke the atten¬ 
tion of the New York press, particularly the 
Tribune, Herald, and Times. We have search¬ 
ed in vain, thus far, for a speech made shortly 
after his nomination, by Mr. Donelson, at Bal¬ 
timore. It was delivered at a ratification meet¬ 
ing, and contained many noble Southern senti¬ 
ments, which ought to go before the Northern 
people just at this time. We distinctly recol¬ 
lect that he spoke with great contempt and bit¬ 
terness of everything Free-Soilish, and spurned 
the intimation that the American party was 
tinctured with anything so foul and offensive. 
Will our cotemporaries republish the speech ? 
The people need light. 

A Sign from California. — By the last 
steamer, we received the Weekly Herald, pub¬ 
lished at Marysville, California, for August 25th 
and September 1st. The former has the names 
of Fillmore and Donelson at the head of its 
columns; while the latter hoists the flag of 
Fremont and Dayton 1 The editor gives abund¬ 
ant and satisfactory reasons for the change. 
We think it highly probable that when the 
news from Iowa, Vermont, and Maine, reaches 
the Pacific shores, there will be a general 
stampede of the Fillmoreites for the Pathfind¬ 
er’s camp. The better part of the Democracy 
will also come over. Southern demagogues 
have had it all their own way in California, 
from the beginning of its political existence; 
hut their days are numbered; the handwriting 
is on the wall. 

By the former arrival, we had news of but 
three Fremont papers. There are now said to 
be fourteen for the Pathfinder, sixteen for Bu¬ 
chanan, and ten for Fillmore. The New York 
Herald expresses the utmost confidence in the 
triumph of the Fremont ticket in California. 


Governor Wise, who is quite a favorite 
with the Northern sham Democracy, in his great 
campaign speech, which he repeated all over 
Virginia last year, describes “the Northern 
Conscience ” as tougher than any Rhinoceros 
hide, gristle, whitleather, or ebo-shin shoe sole- 
We presume he judged by the doughfaced 
specimens who treacherously repealed the Mis¬ 
souri Compromise, in defiance of the wishes of 
their constituents, and who are now engaged 
in defending or denying the Border-Ruffian out¬ 
rages in Kansas. Nothing short of such a con¬ 
science as Wise describes could whitewash 
such villany. 

15®“ The Fillmoreites expect to carry Mary¬ 
land and Delaware, and thus bring their candi¬ 
date within range of the White House, should 
there be no election by the people. Would not a 
singular spectacle be presented by the election 
of a President with two small States at his back? 
If Fremont is sectional, with the whole North on 
his side, what shall we say of Fillmore, with two 
small States at the head of Chesapeake Bay 
for his constituents ? He falls far below the 
dignity of Sectionalism. He is merely local— 
a small neighborhood candidate. 

Fremont and the Republicans are as Nation¬ 
al as Freedom and the Constitution. Buchanan 
is as sectional as Slavery; and Fillmore is as 
local as the two little slave States he may pos¬ 
sibly carry. Bnt if he fails to oarry them, he 
will be “ nowhere.” 


B&‘ Mr. Botts, in his late famous speech at 
Richmond, denounces those who threaten a dis¬ 
solution of the Union in the event of Fremont’s 
election, as traitors. He will not believe that 
Mr. Fillmore used the treasonable language on 
this point, imputed to him, (though he un¬ 
doubtedly did,) aud says that he would not 
stand up in his support, if he believed him 
guilty of such folly. Never was a candidate so 
unmercifully pummelled by his friends as the 
Know Nothing candidate has been. He is 


literally treated as a Know Nothing; and no 
dull donkey ever received more kicks and cuffs 
from a surly groom, for his perverse wayward¬ 
ness. On all hands he “ catohes it,” bnt more 
particularly from his Southern friends. But 
they have taken him “ for better, for worse,” 
and must stick to him until the end of the 
campaign, when he will retire, with “ curses 
loud and deep,” from his friends, to Know 
Nothing obscurity. 

BUYING AND SELLING VOTERS. 

We hear from all quarters that some of the 
leaders of the Fillmore and Bnchanan parties 
in New York and Pennsylvania, are proposing 
a new kind of trade in politics. Apprehensive 
that Fremont will carry both States, the propo¬ 
sition is, to sell the Buchanan voters in New 
York to Fillmore, and the Fillmore men in 
Pennsylvania to Buchanan. Should the spec¬ 
ulation succeed, the election might be thrown 
into the House, and then, an election failing, 
Breckenridge would be acting President. Or, 
the Fillmore electors chosen in New York might 
receive a quid pro quo, for deciding the con¬ 
test in favor of Buchanan. It is rather a com¬ 
plicated business transaction, and might fail to 
command the assent of the voters, who, it will 
be observed, are regarded chiefly as chattels, to 
be disposed of according to the will of their 
political overseers. 


AFFAIRS IN KANSAS. 

The St. Louis papers report that the work of 
pacification is going on favorably in Kansas. 
The Governor, it is said, acts with energy. 
The “Army of Law and Order,” enrolled as 
the Territorial militia, had been disbanded. 
The steamer David Tatum, which arrived at 
St. Louis on the 22d, took on board three hun¬ 
dred and fifty citizens of Missouri, who, in obe¬ 
dience to the Governor’s proclamation, had 
given up their military organization, and were 
returning to their own State. General Lane, 
relying upon the efforts of the new Governor 
to re-establish order, had left Lawrence, with 
several of his men, for Topeka, on his way to 
Nebraska. The St. Louis Republican (Border 
Ruffian) says that he had fled, and Governor 
Geary had sent out a detachment of United 
States troops in pursuit of him. The same pa¬ 
per states that the Governor had arrested nine¬ 
ty of the citizens of Lawrence. It is not unlikely 
that a more correct account of the arrests made 
is to be found, than in the following paragraph 
from a letter in the Pennsylvania Inquirer, da¬ 
ted Lecompton, September 16th: 

“Yesterday a number of persons came in 
from the neighborhood of Oaawkee, complain¬ 
ing of outrages that were there being committed 
by a detachment of the Free-Soil forces. Sev¬ 
eral of these made affidavit to the fact of hav¬ 
ing been robbed and otherwise abused. This 
intelligence being well authenticated, two com¬ 
panies of the United States dragoons were im¬ 
mediately dispatched in pursuit of the marau¬ 
ders. They crossed the river at sunset, took 
up their line of march for the scene of dis¬ 
turbance, and about midnight came upon an 
encampment and took one hundred and one 
prisoners without resistance, together with 
their horses, wagons, small arms, and one large 
field-piece. This party had attacked a log- 
house belonging to a Mr. Lowe, in which sixty 
persons had taken shelter. The attack was 
made with the cannon, and continued from 
twelve o’clock till sundown. But few of the 
balls, however, took effect, and only one man 
of those assailed was killed. His name was 
Robinson. Rifles were freely used on both 
sides, and it is ascertained that about a dozen 
of the attacking party were wounded, several 
of them severely. The prisoners allege that 
none of their men were killed. This fight oc¬ 
curred at a place called Hickory Point, about 
a mile from where the capture was made.” 

We confess wo have little faith in the efforts 
of Governor Geary. The transaction just no¬ 
ticed shows how oppression may still be carried 
on, under legal forms. These sixty men, forti¬ 
fied in a log house, if we may place any reli¬ 
ance on former accounts, had committed out¬ 
rages on the Free State men, who at last ral¬ 
lied, to defend themselves and punish the ag¬ 
gressors. These, getting the worst of it, forth¬ 
with enter complaint, and then follows the 
summary arrest of the Free State men, to be 
tried by a Pro-Slavery Court, before a Pro-Sla¬ 
very Jury, whose orthodoxy is insured by a test 
oath. This is the kind of justice to be dealt 
out to the Free State men. “ On the side of 
the oppressor is power.” 

The St. Louis Republican seems delighted 
with the doings of Governor Geary, and an¬ 
nounces that the Pro-Slavery men are energet¬ 
ically organizing for the election the first Mon¬ 
day in October. Let it never be forgotten that 
the acts virtually disfranchising the Free State 
population are still unrepealed, and that the 
whole machinery of voting is under the control 
of the Pro-Slavery men. 

Since the foregoing was written, the follow¬ 
ing additional items have been published. It 
soems to us that the Governor aud the Admin¬ 
istration are squarely arrayed against the Free 
State men. 

FURTHER FROM KANSAS. 

Return Home of the Missourians. —It appears 
that the Missourians, 2,400 strong, with four 
pieces of artillery, under General Haiskell, who 
proceeded towards Lawrence on the 14t,h in¬ 
stant to attack that town, halted at Franklin. 
Here they received notice from Colonel Cook, 
that he had a large body of United States 
troops, and should defend Lawrence at all 
hazards. On the 15th, Governor Geary arrived 
at Franklin, and had a consultation with the 
officers of the invading army. He told them 
that he was prepared to enforce the laws, ar¬ 
rest offenders, to crush insurrection, and sup¬ 
press disorders, with the aid of the troops placed 
under his command, and that the interposition 
of the Missourians under General Heiskell was 
no longer necessary. As an evidence of his 
ability to enforce the laws, he told them that 
he had just arrested 90 or 100 outlaws, who 
would be properly tried by the legal authorities. 
In view of these facts, the Governor urged the 
Missourians to disband, and abandon their pro¬ 
jected attempt on Lawrence. 

General Atchison, General Reid, and Colonel 
Titus, addressed the meeting, and urged com¬ 
pliance with the Governor’s proposal. The 
Governor then withdrew from the conference, 
to afford to the Missourians an opportunity to 
act among themselves on his suggestion. A 
meeting was instantly organized, by calling 
General Atchison to the chair. Resolutions 
were passed, declaring that, relying on the pro¬ 
tection promised to peaoeable settlers by the 
Governor, they, the invading army, would dis¬ 
band, and return to their homes—requesting 
the Governor to organize and distribute over 
the Territory a force of militia to protect the 
settlers from marauders and robbers—and rec¬ 
ommending that Colonel Titus be made com¬ 
mander of the militia of the Territory. The 
Missourians then broke up camp, and returned 
home, except those who intended to settle in 
the Territory. 

Chicago, Sept. 29.—Private advices from 
Kansas to the 18th have been received. The 
Territory has heen tolerably quiet. The border 
has been closed against the Free State men, 
Gen. Lane was at Nebraska city on the 18th. 

Col. Harvey had captured the famous “ Lone 
Star ” flag of the South Carolinian's. 


Further Particulars of the Niagara Dis¬ 
aster.— Chicago, Sept. 27.—It is now estimated 
that the number of lives lost by the burning of 
the ill-fated steamer Niagara amounts to sixty- 
six. The schooner Dan Marble saved thirty, 
and the schooner Mary GrOver eleven, but they 
have not arrived here. 

The following persons, in addition to those 
previously reported, are known to have been 
lost s Almond Atwood and wife, of Vermont; 
M. J. Clark, (the steward,) of Buffalo; Hon. 
John B. Maoy, of Wisconsin; and Harvey Ains¬ 
worth, of Royalton, Vermont, lost hia wife, three 
children, father, and sister-in-law. 


Cjje 

Noiks on tiie Gospels, Critical and Explanatory. In¬ 
corporating with the Notes, on a new plan, the most 
approved Harmony of the Four Gospels. By lVIelnnc- 
thon W. Jacobus, Professor of Biblical Literature, &c. 
John. New York; Robert Carter & Brothers. 1856. 
For sale by Gray & Ballantyne, Washington, D. C. 
Within a few years, there has been a great 
advance in the preparation and publication of 
popular Commentaries on the Gospels and other 
books of the New Testament. Single volumes 
on one or more of the books have taken place 
of the larger works of Henry, Doddridge, Guyse, 
Scott, Adam Clarke, Gill, &a .—better fitted for 
the general reader, as they are more conveni¬ 
ent for use, and give, in a few words, the expli¬ 
cation of the most important passages, illus¬ 
trations drawn from the manners and customs 
of Eastern nations, and extracts from the re¬ 
searches of able travellers into the situation and 
condition of ancient oities and places men¬ 
tioned in the history of the Bible. The results 
of a more thorough criticism may thus be found 
embodied in a few pages, which have been 
gathered from many volumes that have cost 
years of hard labor and study. To the Sabbath 
School teacher and the private Christian are 
thus furnished means which were hardly acces¬ 
sible, formerly, to the learned themselves, and 
then only but by examination of massy folios. 
Barnes’s Notes was one of the earliest of these 
modern Commentaries, and may be said, per¬ 
haps, to have given the model which has been 
followed by others. The present volume, by 
Professor Jacobus, is one of the latest, and is 
a work which deserves regard for its intrinsic 
excellence and its convenient form. The au¬ 
thor is known by his previous works; and bis 
high reputation as a Divine in one branch of 
the Presbyterian Church will insure this pro- 
[ ductlon of his a hearty welcome. It is charac¬ 
terized by research ; thorough acquaintance 
with all parts of the Scripture; clear and sim¬ 
ple style, fitted to the comprehension of every 
class of readers; the work of a scholar—of one, 
we believe, too, who has himself visited the 
East, and who avails himself of whatever re¬ 
sources his knowledge, secured by careful study 
and extensive perusal of authors of various 
kinds, may supply, to throw light on the sub¬ 
jects of which he treats. The text is printed 
in large type, across the page, while the notes 
and marginal references are placed beneath, in 
smaller type—the former iu double columns. 
These notes, too, include a harmony, and thus 
enable the reader to compare the accounts of 
a transaction as given by different Evangelists. 
They are practical, and evincive of the spirit 
of one whose aim is to instruct rather than to 
impress us with his superior ability. Ready to 
acknowledge the merits of others, the author 
is independent, likewise, in the formation and 
expression of his own views. We trust that the 
test of use will be applied to Professor Jaco¬ 
bus’s Commentary, believing that, to many, it 
will prove a valuable help in the exposition of 
so important a portion of the Sacred Scriptures. 

Notea and Illustration*, by Frank Moore. New York^ 
D. Appleton & C'o. 1856. For Bale by R. Farnhatn, 

An interest of no common kind attaches 
itself to such a collection. We have here be¬ 
fore us many of those songs which rung through 
the camp of the Army of the Revolution, and 
which were on the lips of the men and boys at 
home. It would be a curious question to de¬ 
cide here, for perhaps some one or more may 
have been the instrument of rallying the spirits 
of numbers ready to despond, and inspired 
them with stronger determination to resist to 
the death, when so struggling for their rights. 
No doubt that the influence of the words and 
music combined was great; and we can hardly 
estimate now the power exercised over our 
fathers of ’76 by a few rhymes hardly deserv¬ 
ing the name of poetry, when the burden was 
for Independence and Liberty. Mr. Moore de¬ 
serves the thanks of their descendants, and of 
all who feel anything of their spirit, for collect¬ 
ing so many of these songs and ballads, thus 
made immortal. We recognise not a few which 
have been familiar to ns, as handed down to onr 
boyhood, while there are others we have read 
here for the first time. Some likewise we have 
met with, but where we do not now know, that 
we find not among the number. We believe 
the Pindaric Ode, which was set to music, on 
the battle of Banker Hill, by Nathaniel Niles, 
might have been included, though, it may be, it 
was written after the close of the war. Dwight’s 
“Columbia, Columbia, to glory arise!” proba¬ 
bly was omitted, as likewise of a later date. We 
should like to quote from some of these pro¬ 
ductions of Revolutionary spirit stanzas, to show 
how those patriots felt; and there are many 
lines that are quite applicable to the present 
day, and the schemes of oppression by which 
those who love Freedom are made to suffer. 
They seem almost as if made for this period of 
our Republic’s history, and would only need 
the substitution of Kansas, and soma other 
names, to make the resemblance exact. In the 
address of George III to his troops, in the piece 
“ On American Taxation,” such are the pas¬ 
sages like these: 

“Go, ravage, steal, and plunder, 

And you shall have the prey; 

They quickly will knock under 
Ill North America.” 

Or, in the call out to him: 

“ The laws you have enacted 
Are of llie blackest kind.” 

And an echo might no doubt be found to the 
indignant burst of one who calls his “ An Un¬ 
practiced Muse,” in the reference of his anath¬ 
ema on the author of the “Bill of Abomina¬ 
tions,” which would wrest the domain of Liberty 
from the North, to chain it down to Slavery 
for the South. 



But live lo lasting infamy, 

There are few, indeed, of these songs and bal¬ 
lads that can lay claim to poetic merit. They 
are, in this respect, far below the songs of va¬ 
rious description already published for Fremont 
and Freedom. But they stirred, even with their 
rude satire and loud appeal, the hearts of thou¬ 
sands, roused up to new vigor, and bore no mean 
part in the instrumentality of the pen for the 
great oause of a country’s liberties. Scattered 
as they have been, in various books and public 
journals, some, perhaps, too, in manuscript only, 
or handed down by traditional song, they form 
a welcome contribution to the records of that 
time which tried men’s souls. We hope the 
author will meet the reward which his diligence 
and patriotism deserve, for thus rescuing them 
from comparative obscurity, and that in subse¬ 
quent editions others too may be added, from 
whatever quarter they may be found. The style 
of printing does credit to the publisher. Per¬ 
haps they may yet have the increased interest 
which which well-sketched representations in a 
series of engravings could give. 


Tradr and Letters. Their Journey ings Round the World 



This small volume hears marks of careful 
preparation, and by a reflective mind. In the 
compass of so few pages aud of three popular 
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lectures, of course, no one could do full justice from the bloody-minded Powhatan, by the gen- Congressional Nominations. [Reported for the Boston Journal ] From Washington. Centreville, Mich., Sept. 15, 1856. 

to such a subject, or develop its relations and tie Pocahontas, with the subsequent history of Ohio .—The nominees for the next Congress, Refusal of the Citizens of Concord to Receive Washington , Sept. 29.—It is said that the We had a grand mass meeting last week, 

bearings as they might be done. Soarcely any- his connection with the Colony, are well por- ‘° be T0 ‘ed for in Ohio on the 14th of October, President Pierce. Administration will make a demand on New Old St. Jo did nobly. We had 4,000 to 5,000 

thing more, indeed, was possible, than a few trayed. The author preserving as the web of ?T e thus c,as8ified by the Ohio Statesman. ^ About one thousand voters of'the citizens of I Granada for a speedy and ample atonement for in attendance, a great variety of appropriate 

- 1 -- _ * |||—' L,! n - J —sembled in the Depot Hall, i g | i.-• ” ■ ~ 


bearings as they might be done. Soarcely any- his connection with the Colony, are well por- ‘° be T °ted for in Ohio on the 14th of October, President Pierce. Administration 

thing more, indeed, was possible, than a few trayed. The author, preserving as the web of » Te ‘^ classified by the Ohio Statesman. About one thousand voters of the citizens of f ° T . a8 

hints ♦<% o • a- ,• . .r ,. . - * *. ., , , , Democrats are marked with a *, the Republi- Concord assembled m the Depot Hall, m that the wrongs mfli 

hmts, to awaken an interest and direct the his work the historic incidents, has sought to can s with a f, and the Fillmore men with a J : city, last evening, agreeably to a call, “ to make ‘he officers and 

thoughts to still further investigation. Yet the to embroider there with his fancy these and First District—George H. Pendleton* Al- arrangements to give a public reception to and meanwhile 

suggestions are important. The liberalizing in- other events and persons that bore a part in the phonso Taft,f James F. Torrence.J Franklin Pierce.” The meeting was called to more vigilance 

fluence of commerce and intercourse of nations, early days of the Old Dominion, believing that Second District — William 8. Groosbeck,* order at seven o’clock by General Low. An tion of our citiz 

the progress of literature, science, and the arts, the interest in the “unclothed facts” of the past w in W w? 1 » t n attem P‘ wa3 “ ade b 7 the ‘Democrats to control 

_ , .... -n V 1 , , , . . ! Ihird District—C. L. Vallandigham,* L. D. the meeting, by forcing upon it John H. George Lieut. 

i!Tl l " I l; , s ta 'y°; f0rmOT P " ,0 J 8 of the wiU be deepened by having thus given to them Campbell-! _ as permanent chairman. When the motion to Chicago, Sep 


Administration will make a demand on New 
us of Granada for a speedy and ample atonement for 
that ‘be wrongs inflicted upon our countrymen by 


licted upon our countrymen by banners, and most excellent speeches from Hon. ^htorma mails to tl 

1 people of the State of Panama; H. Waldron, J. M. Howard, and others, and m, Sbe Br ?«ght nearly $2,( 


LATER FROM CALIFORNIA. 

mail steamer Illinois, from Aspinwall, 
at New York on Saturday afternoon, 
p California mails to the 5th of Septem- 


iwhile our naval forces will exe 
ilance than heretofore for the pi 
lr citizens on the Isthmus. 


orld, through their influence and the pros- “ the aspect and hue of life.” In his design Fourth District—Dr. Dorsey,* H. M. Nich- make him chairman was put 

Orta nf -.nnUrniad lma „„ C. _*_1.. nls.1 Hr Ttomon + t.ho vosnnnoo , 


pects of continued advances, are themes fitted he has been quite successful, so far as to make °l 8 >t Dr. Beman.J the response again 

to the character of so mixed a population as a volume for popular reading. The episodes Fifth District—A. P. Edgerton,* R. H. Mott.f General Low decla 
California presented, and where gathers so many of Virginian history are told with considerable ne,!^!. A 'Trimble t ^' Oockeri11 ’* B " Em ‘ pj^^ame^forward 0 ! 
representatives of the numberless tribes of men. graphic power. He seems to have studied his Seventh District—Durbin Ward* Aaron chair, but was receiv 
The moral and religious aspect in which, too, subjects in tbe best authorities which he could Harlan.f General Low finally 


ion to Chicago, Sept. 27.—At the Republican Con- State Equality. The truth is, the Democratic 
eting, ventiou which assembled at Springfield yester- P ai 'ty (at least, from the South) mean to claim 


the response against it was three to one, but day, Hon. John Wood, Mayor of Quincy, was 
. Edgerton* R. H. Mott.f General Low declared George elected. The nominated for Lieut. Governor, in place of Hr. 
Cockerill,* J. R. Em- latter, in the face of the manifest opposition to Hoffman, who declined. 

him, came forward to assume the duties of the -- 

Durbin Ward,* Aaron chair, but was received with a shower of hisses. Col De Witt Declined 

„ „ ,, —. . . L ? 1 T . finall y 8te PP e „ d forward > aild a ':" The Worcester Sm, savs: “ We are renuested 


Howard; and others, and be £ Jfought nearly $2,000,000 in gold. beir 
two of the latter were old Democrats, and one i! 1 ® p‘T is unimportant. Ste( 

made his first Republican speech. I have not , Jhe Vigilance Committee of San Francisco b 
seen a full explanation of the new doctrine of 0,, tbe 2 }p o{ A r u S uat ^ Tew is ft 

State Equality, as set forth at Cincinnati. The °P®,?l th \ P '!. b > Q 3udge poh 

United States have always claimed to have ‘ oobhl8 8ea ‘ b ®«ch of the Supreme Court , loc 
“ truth is, the Democratic f ^ burk ®, 8 a,,d has 

the South) mean to claim ° bar J, e8 Ra " d ’ wbo , to ° k tbe Sta ‘ e arn ? 8 <"om a bree 
j- Slavery into free States ^essel.by order of the Vigilance Committee, had not 


that celobrated individual, ‘ the oldest inhabit¬ 
ant.’ It is so low and insignificant., that buft 
for its antecedents it would not be called t 
river. It is fordable at various points abov » 
and below the city, and droves of cattle ai» 
being driven across opposite Western Rov.. 
Steamboat navigation is wholly suspended, an. I 
barges have been introduced, by which freighi; 


the privilege of taking Slavery into free Sta 
as well as into Territories, and so get u] 
phrase that shall take the place of “the sqi 


the author regards his subject, is what was prop- find, and has exercised his skill in drawing Eighth District—R. E. junkie,* Benjamin knowledged his error, and George was then al- bv the Hon° Ale 

er for a Christian minister, set there to stem forth and presenting to the reader those partic- Stl Jr t0 . 1 ?'tv . • . T i „ „ T - , lo T? d t0 a ?, ex P lanation °fhis position. w ;p not be a ca 

the tide of evil that flows in on every new set- ular portions best adapted for his scenic effects. Tenth General S^enTaSaiT ShS* ^ " P<m any 

tlement in the yet unformed mass that are to Ihe conversations are made characteristic, and man,! O. F. Moore.J favor of giving to General Pierce a grand’re- 

be moulded into the elements of strength and usually natural. As to Indian dialogues, or Eleventh District—William Medill,* V. B. eeption, without regard to party. He said that . Ho 

durability. His style bears the marks and pecu- those in which the red men of the forest shone, be was 0Dce an opponent of General Jackson, . Philadelphia, 

liarities of a man of address in his office at that we are less able to judge, but we think it prob- p D “ tr,c >^ S - + 8 - C °*>* SamueI Gallo ‘ b " t , when ‘ ha 0,d Concord, he did 

. , , , , ii . , F way,f J. R. Stan berry 4 all he could to give him a great reception. He Representative c 

time of a popular lecturer, and we presume au able there is more failure, since this requires a Thirteenth District—H. C. Brumback,* John believed that those who now differed with Gen- waa taken t0 th e 

effective preacher in the duties of his calling, personal and close study of Indian character to Sherman.f eral Pierce politically, would yet live to see the a— 

He appears to have consulted Heeren’s Re- be entirely successful. The book, however, Fourteenth District—Philemon Bliss.t day, as he had done in the case of Andrew rtf frrvceivn 

searches with industry, and to have made good will be read with interest, and many young per- -o Eifteenth District Joseph Barnes,* William Jackson, when they would esteem him as high- vbDXrCSjjj) 

use of the facts and reasonings of that able and sons will no doubt gain information of which "sixteenth Distriot—T. C. H. Smith,* C. B. w^insTan^ f . 

learned German writer. they have been ignorant, because they have Thompson,! John Haynes.J es, and a simultaneous “Never! Never!” Extract of a 1« 

-—- neglected to acquaint themselves with the Seventeenth District—William Lawrence,* which told the true feeling of the meeting. Pftovn 

ms. By Frederika Bremur. Translated by Mary larger and more sober volumes of their coun- Charles J. Albright,! John Davenport,! Mr. F. L. Flint offered a resolution, that it is Fremont and 


r, and George was then al- b the Ho „. Alexander DeWitt to state 
:planat.on of his position. will uot be a candieate for re . e l ec tion t 


Hon. Lewis C. Levin. 

Philadelphia, September 26.—The Evening 
Argus states that Lewis C. Levin, formerly a 
Representative of the first district in Congress, 
was taken to the Insane Asylum this morning. 


aU The f °P en ‘ beir roo ' n8 ‘o public. Judge Terry * s [“waided to Louisville and other down-r.ver' 
io w! t00k h!a seat on the bench of the Supreme Court - I b P T P ® S a supply of . water lai 

Amnrratd! ‘be 20th of August. John L. Durkee and w, n 7 ® st . reme -. J he ! ,8ual ‘equinoctial 

n e “°.L;' C Charles Rand > who took the State arms from a “ P ?f d ’ le - V T g onya cloud y ak f and coli 

t« a SaSSKfiSL-the^d^S’’’ 8 seuhBg 


Comspnhna of f|t fe. 


of late, and especially by the Richmond En f . ^ be e ventswh,ch have happened throughout 

quirer. They must have some popular phrase t v K k“of the last steamer MARKKU. 

..toft.™*. . BALTIMOOK MABKK,. 

Convenliona of tl.e Repablicun „d —...»»,«. 

that asserting the doctrine of State Equality to The former" ^ at SaCr f me "‘ R ° wa ,i; d , Street ’ ‘ - $6.37J@ 0.00 

would carry with it the consequences which they ‘o- Jbe former nominated for Congress Ira P. Flour, City Mills.6.75 (ft 0.00 

desired. I think that was ominous, and meant f ° r soat b® rn dl3 ‘ % e btour.il.25 @ 5.25 

what I have alluded to trict of the State, and Thomas Cox, of Plumas, Corn Meal.3.25 @ 3.75 

Yours, for the right, H. J Cushman [or the northern district. The American party Wheat, white.1.45 M 1.60 

P. S.-I take the Enquirer, to convince ihe ‘or Congress B. C. Whitman Wheat, red.1.40 1.48 

unconvinced, and make Republicans. and A-B-Dibble. The Democratic party will Corn, white. 60 @ 65 

_ nola their State Couvenaion for nominating Corn, yellow. 62 @ 66 

Palmyra, Wayne Co., N. Y., candidates at Sacramento during the ensuing Bye, Pennsylvania - - - - 80 @ 83 

September 12, 1856. week ‘ _ % e > Virginia. 72 @ 74 


ibor’n dodicaiion New York: g. iv Putnam & Co. ‘ r y’ s history. The notes and references at the 
1S5B. For sala by Shillington & Co., Washington, D C. bottom of the page are evidence that the author 
A tale by Miss Bremer, translated by Mary has not neglected to prepare himself for his 
Howitt, hardly needs a word to be uttered in work, by recourse to the oldest sources of un¬ 
its favor. Her pictures of Swedish life, their thority relating to the period he seeks to illus- 
charming simplicity and life-like freshness, are trate. The volume is neatly printed, and we 
too well known by our readers for us to doubt doubt not our readers will find themselves well 
that, long ere this, many a one of them has P a 'd by its perusal. 

gone through, at a single sitting, or in one day’s MnwotBa nr Chlkbratbd c^acthrs. By Alphonse de 
ride, as wo have done, this latest, production Lamartine, author of History of tlie Girondists, Her. 

of her fertile pen. There is such an individu- 3 X°' 3 , ™ N< T i IIarper & Brokers. 

. , , , . . „ For sale by Franck Taylor, Washington, 

al.ty in her personages, and the consistency of Thi> volume embrac08 Ae )iyeB rf 
then- characters that wo seem as if seeing the Te „ Madam0 do ^ “ 

scenes and people actually passing before our , ... . t , , ’ 

„„„ vr„ „ ‘ „ n 1 «. - Q Bossuet. It is replete with interest and nstruc- 

eyes. No one could mistake Mimmi Svan- t - „ ,,,, . r . . 

. a i tt , 1 . c ‘ 10n - The story of Antar is full of the roman- 

berg, Eva, l)ufra, Alma, or Herlha, either of *■ , ,. , 

., r .. . ’ „ „ TT , tic adventure which seems to belong to everv- 

thern, for the other. Aunt Nella, Mrs. Uggla, .... , 6 3 

™ mL Vnn rpn.\T.io ...1 . thln K Arabian. We have rarely met with a 

more, charming volume. 
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Eighteenth District—Samuel Lahm,* B. F. inexpediei 


Extract of a letter dated— 

Providence, R. I., Sept. 14, 1856. 
Fremont and Freedom is here the rallyi 


would carry with it the consequences which they 
desired. I think that was ominous, and meant 
what I have alluded to. 

Yours, for the right, H. J. Cushman. 

P- S.—I take the Enquirer, to convince the' 
unconvinced, and make Republicans. 

Palmyra, Wayne Co,, N. Y., 

September 12, 1856. 

Please send me the Era. I am a Democrat 
of the Jefferson and Jackson school, and want 
a paper from the seat of Government, that does 
not preach sectional or disuniou politics. 1 


THREE DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE, 

Halifax, Sept. 24.—The Royal mail stean 
ip Canada, Capt. Lang, from Liverpool c 


Franklin cry. The Republics 


Oats, Maryland and Virginia ■ 
Oats, Pennsylvania - - . . 


Timothy Seed - 
Hay, Timothy - 


Nineteenth District—Edward Wade.! Concord. 

Twentieth District—Matthew Birchard,* J. George G. Fogg, Esq., < 
R. Giddings.! pendent Democrat, support 

Twenty-first District—T. S. Woods,* J. A. and arraigned Franklin Pi 
Bingham.! responsible for all the outra 

Two years ago, the Democrats did not elect committed in Kansas. Foi 
a single member. In the delegation about to waa made to g a g Mr - Fogg 
be elected, we expect they will have several. ponents were too strong. 


Pierce a public reception by the citizens of ‘be largi 
Concord. have ass 

George G. Fogg, Esq., editor of the Indc■ was imn 
pendent Democrat, supported the resolution, and fla gl 
and arraigned Franklin Pierce, holding him and a ‘ 1 


the rallying | have^always supposed that, under our republi- | the morning of Saturday, September 13. arrived I ‘ ’ ’ 

Inesday had can Constitution, Liberty and Democracy were here at 11 o’clock this morning. She brings Potatoes "m" ■ " " " 


of the largest political gathering ever known to national; and since the Democratic party has one 
have assembled in this State. The enthusiasm goue over to the support of Federalism and I Bosti 


mense. Throughout the day, banners the institution of Slavery, I find myself obliged, 
is were flying from hundreds of houses, in order to maintain a consistent course, to 
night nearly the whole city was illumi- make one of the Republican host, and hurrah 


^hundred and twenty-four passengers for Bacon,^houhters 


or Mrs. Von Tupplander, are not less distinct. 

The good pastor, Old Falk, Von Tackjern, 

Ingve Nordin, are men outlined and filled up 
with their several characteristic peculiarities, 

and they stand forth as if real beings with ~ ^ r . - -- 

whom we are conversnnt The fine .train nf S °b a yl« r Colfax Mobbed by the Old Liners-Two English, Cumbaek, Colfax, Brenton, and Pet- 
... , . . , , , , , , Men Killed—Women, Men, and Horses, Knocked tit, are members of the present Congress. There 

high moral principle which breathes through Down. «i only two Buchaniers in the prefent election! 

these pages, the social feeling, the calm and From a reliable correspondent we have re- - 

quiet strength and beauty of description flow- ceived an account of the riot at Bourbon, Mar- An Electoral Ticket in Virginia, 

ing out from the author’s mind, just as if there ®ball county, at the discussion between Judge , The following letter indicates a healthful and 
was no effort or any preconceived intention to tu A art and Mr ‘ P. . •,. , most gratifying change of feeling and action in 

work un a scene invest the tale with increased A- wagon containing four men and a number the Old Dominion—a change which will soon 
L ni l- v increased of ladies came from Kosciusko county, to at- be manifested in all the Southern States: 
interest for us. Her aim, as she expresses it tend the speaking. In the wagon was borne a Wheeltno Va Sent 22 1866 

in her dedication, is to depict the situation of banner representing a buck ou his last leg. Mr. J. C. Underwood • ’ ’’ P ’ ’ 

woman “ in my own land, with reference to £“?**! “ ad ^ aga ! n8 , t the wa £ on bef ?T e !t The Virginia State Republican Convention 
our laws and social customs.” She is a strong thirt Irishm g en wb ’ 0 wer ’ e empfoyjd u^on'the met £ J* th f l ? ih inatant ’ and formad 

advocate for woman’s nVhta. hnt. i.. a mndlfiad ...'i.ij _... j a-, _, F ,/ upon sue an electoral ticket, placing your name at the 


James Lockhart, James C. Veach. 
Wm. H. English, John M. Wilson. 
James Hughes, J. A. Hendricks. 

James B. Foley, Will. Cumbaek. 

Edmund Johnson, David Kilgore. 

J. M. Gregg, John Coburn. 

John G. Davis, John P. Usher. 


responsible for all the outrages that have been nated. The people here were not surprised at for John C. Fremont, as the only true repre- ommends the Hudsi 

J _ _ __committed in Kansas. For this, an attempt ‘be result in Maine. They expected it; for sentativo of the old Democratic party. favorable seat for a c< 

a single member. In the delegation about to waa mad e to gag Mr. Fogg down, but their op- when they see that their free institutions are Yours, very trnly, C. L. Van Dusen. France .—Rumors 

be elected, we expect they will have several. ponents were too strong. The sentiment was assailed, they know that there can be nothing - • change of colonies is 

Indiana. _The election in Indiana tabes re P® ated ’ and vociferously applauded. Others but defeat for the assailants. Stratford, Conn., Sept. 27, 1856. France and England 

place Gctober 1 LforStete*officer °, members of X n ° th^rtoTution Z We^theTa" obliged ? ° Le ‘ m0 V a WOrd about tbia aecti - of tbe 5“^ ? n lbe “ ainl 

Disiriei Buoha.lL> Keoublioans , Th °.f G PP 08ed to ‘be reception then retired, them wondrous kind. It has been said that and I have no doubt but we shall carry the P urchaa « fr °m Demm 

1. James Lockhart, James C Veach. ^en ‘he Democrats reorganized, and agreed the Fillmore party was not.large enough to State by a handsome plurality. TheLoco! Iceland, for fishing st 

2. Wm. H. English. John M. Wilson. S GeneraI Plerce a r eceptioii themselves, nominate an electoral ticket—it requires but ge em to be paralyzed; they work hard, but re P orted ‘bat the Sta 


Great Britain —There is no political news 
of tbe least importance. 

The London Post, (Government organ) rec¬ 
ommends the Hudson Bay Territory as a 
favorable seat for a convict establishment. 

/'Varare.—Rumors arc current, that an ex¬ 
change of colonies is being negotiated between 
France and England, France to give up her 
factories on the mainland of India, in exchange 
for the Island of Mauritius. 

It is also reported that France wishes to 
purchase from Denmark a strip of the coast of 
Iceland, for fishing stations. It is also further 
reported that the State of Algeria demands a 


D. W. Voorhees, 
Wm. Z. Stuart, 
Robert Lowry, 
Wm. Garver, 


John P. Usher. 
James Wilson. 
Schuyler Colfax. 
Samuel Brenton. 
John U. Pettit. 


From California. 

Los Angeles, August 26, 1856.—In no other 
community, in no other portion of the country, 
has the nomination of John C. Fremont been 
received with greater satisfaction than in Cali¬ 
fornia ; and, more especially, in this part of the 
State. This was the theatre of his operations ; 
it was here that he established his headquarters 


English, Cumbaek, 1 Colfax, Brenton, and Pet- wben a0 ‘ i , n ff as Gove i rao ( of the country; and, 
,, are members of the present Congress. There am0ng a11 ‘ he v . 0 L ,al3 who Vlaited the . Pacific, 
e only two Buchaniers in the present election, gr^ater^ 6 8 ° ]! y i. es P. ec ‘ ed j> r acquired in a 


elves - LLLLL ILL L T 1 r f qmres Li See , m t0 be P aral ^ed ; they work hard, but sported that tbe State of Algeria demands a 
at fi aucoeeded with a sort of nervous’desperation. The peo- lar §« Edition to the troops stationed there. 

In i i ! ' S ° Ut aU L ey ple are not wi ‘b them. For example, two A divison of gunboats is to be sent to Senegal, 

other L r p r 5 a 2 [SLpL± Jf 0 -n m ! J ° r - y ° f 2)500 weeks ainee > an extra train went from BridJe w ^.- T he»e is no political news of note, 
mtry, nf fiup • K ® . ? 0W a “ a ‘ P? rt ). u P ‘be Housatomc road, to a Fremont w ;‘b slight exceptions, the country was tran- 

been J°”‘y °f five or six thousand for our Republi- pie-nic; nearly three hundred persons went <l uiI > but tbe same uncertainty prevailed as to 

Cali- standard-bearer._ The very next day, an extra train on the same ‘ he fature P olic y arid f «to of the O’Donnell 

of the t> T n _ road left the same place for a Loco pole rais- Mlm3 ‘ r U The name of Narvaez is more often 

ions; Brookville, Jefferson Co, Pa., i ng at New Milford, and but three persons Q1 « n ‘ioned, and the probabilities of his suc- 

irters went I ceedmg the present men more ODenlv dis- 
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ioned there, cheese - - 
it to Senegal. Ooffe0) Rio . 


The skies look bright—Fremont is gaining They raised a pole in this place day before CU88ed - 
ground immensely fast in this portion of Penn- yesterday, and, with handbills and notices in M - Escalante has resigned his post at Wash- 
llf 18 " In ‘bis county, some townships which their paper, called together about thirty voters in £ton, and his resignation has been accepted. 


mentioned, and the probabilities of his sue- p °ur, State brands - - - - $6.2) @ 6.60 

ceeding the present men more openly dis- JL lour > State brands, extra - - 6.75 @ 7.00 

cussed. Flour, Western.6.70 @ 6.90 


•ter degree the affections of the people with bu t one hundred and fifty votes, will give of their side, and as many Fremonters, to listen 
m his oflicial duties brought him in contact. “im one hundred and twenty-five majority! to the low speeches of the collector and post- 
mong the native population, who reside al- Every man is interested, and well posted, and master of Bridgeport. 

t entirely in the southern counties, and who, a Union electoral ticket is not given us in The night before that, we had a club meet- 
i their greater numerical force, decide the tbl8 Sta ‘ 6 , ‘be people will give the State to Fre- ing, and our town hall was crowded till eleven 


whom his official duties brought him in contact, bim one hundred and twenty-five majority! 

Among the native population, who reside al- Every man is interested, and well posted, and 
most entirely in the southern counties, and who, lfa Union electoral ticket is not given us in 
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Kokomo, Howard Co., India* 


work up a scene, invest the tale with increased 0 f ladies came from Kosciusko countv to at if f«*£ Q b , wlU 8000 P olltica l complexion of the south, Fremont will mont Mark tha ‘ > 

e-wSSS" 

woman “in my own land, with reference to The Virginia State Republican Convention the unfform kindness whfch^Laffifested tf yesterday; two hundred and fifty wagons! I 

our laws and social customs.” She is a strong thirty Irishmen who were emnloved apeaK met in this city on the 18th instant, and formed ward them. long equestrian procession; a Border Ruffian 

advocate for woman’s rights, but in a modified railroad, prepared hickorv clubs 7 and m tL ? n ® lec ‘°‘ al tiok6 ‘i placing your name at the The native California vote is sure for the cavalcade; footmen innumerable, headed by a 

formfrom that which is set forth by some in LgonLLfagrocSaY theop’porite Ldof b 8ad - aa Senatorial elector. We had hoped to Pathfinder. That the vote of California will be banner, “ Have you heard from Maine ? ” next, 

„ .a TT, h, • ,1 1 .1 . the town it was attacked hv iLaL 1 ° have had your presence and consent in this cast for her adopted son, is beyond a doubt Puck horns wrapped in crape; eight large wag- 

exnress in her larnrl™ Miss BreZZiL! kllooked down horsesf and commenced an LLlTilL *° T° U to 1 f < Jf ern Re “ cy > with its Biglers, shoulder- °“ 8 t«m various townships, each with a band 


leeting of our county here sweep the North 1 Yours, &e. 


is a strong thirty Irishmen, who w 


Pittsburgh, Pike Co., Ind., 


our country • and Hertha is doubtless made to ‘be town, it was attacked by these men who ““'1! “““ iTs pre “f uca aua c . 0D8e . n ‘ ln ‘ m8 Gasl Ior aer aaopted son, is beyond a donbt. “ ut:a uor “ 8 w ra PP ea ln , cra P e 5 e Jg n ‘ iar g® wa g- Tb 0 political excitement is high here; never 

y, a liortha is doubtless made to knoeked ( j own tJj h £ commenced an ma “ er >. and had written to you, inviting you to Modern Democracy, with its Biglers, shoulder- °? 8 from ¥anou3 townships, each with a band saw it so high in southern Indiana. The State 

express in her language Miss Bremer s sense indiscrim ° nate J 8a ult upon all in the Lgon w L not { e f, v \ D Z “W{ we stldkerS ’ ballot - box 8 ‘“ff^ 8 . aad Congressional ° f young ladies, representing the States, dress- is all safe for the People’s ticket in October, 

of wrong, and claims lor redress on the part The gC reams of the women as thev bLired , . thougb “ ‘b a ‘ you failed to get the letter, ruffians, has aroused the masses to an energy ® d ! n white; one of boys, in uniform; four hun- a ud is equally safe for Fremont in Novem- 

of her sex. There is a great variety; the per- for their lives, and the shouts and murderous As it is, we trust that the use we have made of commensurate with the imminentdangers which d [? d a « d eighty persons from the Quaker town- her, unless the Fillmore men by treachery 

sons introduced, with the intermingling of blows of the attacking party, were awful, and IT ^ ag [ 66able ^ 7 0 ?- We are threaten our liberties; and in the recent move- J ar f J uu * tla £ representing the Pacific ‘brow the State to Buchanan, which we think 

.. - r . 8 a h presented a scene which drove in terror tl,* we 1 aware ‘b at an 7 honor we might oonfer ments of the people in their majesty at the city Railroad—John C. Fremont, Engineer, Loco- ‘hey cannot do. Fremont’s nrosDects are 

their fates and fortunes, are numerous. Scenes wh ich was largely made up ofwomen y °7° Uld b ® 7 T disbonor tbe e ? es °. f San Francisco, resulting in the overthrow of “ otive Republican Party-drawing a baggage brightening every day; and the Fillmorl party, 

of touching interest are wrought in, and we Me „ ende ’ avored to sa ve their own familiesLnd ° f h ° ^ P T^ a of °“ State i but you are the horde of political scoundrels who have so train > Partly seen loaded with boxes, on the which has never been large, is growing beaut? 

envy not the feelings of the man, not to say there was no time to assist the unfortunate now safe from their machinations, and be as. long and so effectually ridden over the liberties ends of which were marked the heavy majorities fully less. W. L. 

woman, who may not find the tear sometimes wagon load, which was soon overpowered by the s ? re< * we P ac ®<! your ^name where it is, in token of the people, the friends of progress and im- V’ 01 f ^°J^ e rn States, the rest clouded by the 

spring to the eye, in perusing some of these infuriated brutes, who forgot to discriminate JL. s y m P a thy and respect, and as evidence provementthroughout the State are emboldened d u 8 ‘i under the wheels were Atchison, Brigham Valley Grove, Va., Sept. 17, 1856. 

P . y ’ . , , . between women and men in their maJ attack ‘hat there is a party in Virginia that will not to persevere until she shall be purged from ras- Toung, & Co., and “old Buck” was pitched Fremont men in Virginia want “ facts ”_ar- 

exquisite sketches of home happiness or sor- Whilst one of the mob stood with his club Por S et 7°“) but will remember you as one who cality of every hue and dye. aside by the “ cow-catcher.” In the background guments have, I may say, no avail There is 

row-shaded life. There is a healthful influ- e ; eva ted with both hands, and in the act of h as suffered in our cause—the cause of truth From the mining portions of the State the was the Rocky Mountain peak, with the Amer- not much doubt of the Old DomiiiionforBu- 
ence in such a book, altogether diverse from striking, he was shot, and fell dead. The per- nL'T“ lty \, t ,, n most cheering news is constantly reaching us. man flag flying^from it. chanan, yet Fillmore men entertain some hopes, 

and beyond the wild rush of passionate excite- sons in the wagon were seriously bruised and tio „Lnuld he > D ° 8 “ cbConve "- Fremont, Jessie, and Railroad Clubs, are being , Th6 cavalaade cached around the town, and In this county, (Ohio,) Fillmore will carry the 

ment which seem to be the aim of too many ‘"jured, and were only saved from death by the “ med and fiIled b Pwith a rapidity and enlhu- la PP ed atb o‘h ends. It deployed into a twenty day. Wheeling is strong for Fill, yet theLob 

nf nm- mnJem nnveliata Plmrecier lee 7 aUention of the mob being attracted to another A Vigilance Committee was raised, to put down siasm only paralleled m the election of 1840; a .ore meadow, and from the speakers’ stand the recently raised there against the Republicans 

of our modern novelists. Character too, is object ; B any attempt to bold a meeting, yet we met, in and the ides of Novemher will, as far as this 81 g b ‘was an exciting one. The cavalcade of was brought on by one of the local editors of 

drawn in grand and massy figures, that be- \ n tbe wa gon was the wife of a Mr. Laffel, a I ® m0S ! P L lie w ¥‘ n %“ tbfi cet “ r ? of *9 State is concerned, carry disappointment like a 7? ung men and maidens took the flag, (present- tee Argus, (Buchahan organ.) In this section 
speak permanence; manly honor, unsullied citizen of Kosciusko county, who, hearing of whateLr T* W ut t ? ny b whirlwind to the ranks of the Slavery Propa- ™ ‘° ‘he largest delegation, by the ladies of the Buchaneers are generally below par. I at- 


n Italy .—Vienna papers declare that the West- Corn Meal - - . 

t- ern Powers have addressed a second note to „,r ea ” w ' llt,a ' ■ 

Naples, in the same spirit as the former, but Wheat, red- - • 
b in milder language. Corn, white - - ■ 

n Switzerland .—Prussia is said to have notified 9 0rn ’ y®“ ow ' • 

an inclination to give up her claims on Neuf- . 

have some Fillmoreites. Oh I ln exchange for an indemnity, of which X, ats * * * 

for them, how clean we could tbe European Powers shall fix the amount. S, f. 8 ^ , ' * 

u 1 v- f France supports these views of Prussia. iimothy Seed - - 

The State Council of Neufchatel reports that 5 a T. 

Canton quiet. Hops. 

Prussia .—The celebrated trial respecting 8acou ’ Shoulders • 
the stolen dispatches is terminated by the sen- 8ac0n > Sides - - 
tence of the accused Police agent to a long Bacon, Hams ■ • 
0 term of imprisoment. Pork, Mess - - - 

, Neufchatel affairs cause some diplomatic ac- ^ ork ’ P r * m0 • ■ 

” tivity at Berlin. Be0f ; ■ ■ • • 

y Denmark .—Berlin letters of the 5th inst. say Gard ’ ln barrels - 
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md eighty persons from the Quaker town- her, unless the Fillmore men by treachery Denmark .—Berlin letters of the 5th inst. say r j’ •” barrels. 14 @ 14 | 

a large painting representing the Pacific “mow the State to Buchanan, which we think ‘ ba ‘. m ‘be question of the Sound Dues, France, Rard > mke K 8 . 00 @ 00 

Railroad—John C. Fremont, Engineer, Loco- ‘hey cannot do. Fremont’s prospects are adherin £ to the opinion pronounced by Eng- R u “ 0r > Western. 15 @ 20 

motive Republican Party—drawing a baggage brightening every day; and the Fillmore party land ’ haa pronounced in favor of the principle °! ltter ’ sta ‘ 0 . 18 @ 28 

train, partly seen loaded with boxes, on the which has never been large, is growing beauti- of P nr °base. ... 7 @ 

ends of which were marked the heavy majorities fully less. W. L. Sweden. —M. St. Jerneld, Minister of Foreign Coffee, R>°.* 9J@ 12 

from Northern States, the rest clouded by the - ’ ’ Affairs, has resigned. It is reported that the toffee, Java. 14 @ 141 

dust; under the wheels were Atchison, Brigham Valley Grove, Va., Sept. 17, 1856. relations between Russia and Sweden are be- rT ’ 5 

' tr Uo., and “old Buck” was pitched Fremont men in Virginia want “facts”_ar- comin £ more and more unfriendly. 

“ cow-catcher.” In the background guments have, I may say, no avail. There is Turkey .—Kars was formally restored by the 
ky Mountain peak, with the Amer- not much doubt of the Old Dominion for Bu- Rusaian ? to the Turks, on September 6. 
ng from it. chanan, yet Fillmore men entertain some hopes . —The London papers contain addi- 

cade reached around the town, and In this county, (Ohio,) Fillmore will carry the * lonal accounts of the coronation of the Czar, 
th ends. It deployed into a twenty day. Wheeling is strong for Fill, yet the mob The Continental papers profess to give the 
r » and <rom ‘be speakers’ stand the recently raised there against the Republicans 8u bstance of the amnesty to be granted, aB 
3 exciting one. The cavalcade of was brought on by one of the local editors of foll £™ : 

md maidens took the flag, (present- tee Argus, (Buchahan organ.) In this section, ihrst: Pha ‘ tbe maritime provinces shall be 
irgest delegation, by the ladies of ‘he Buchaneers are generally below par. I at- exem P‘ fo° m conscription for four years. 

! iana -) tended a Fremont meeting a few nights since, , o ^ C0nd P Amnesty for the events of 1825, 

,u Howard county, Indiana —ten and had the pleasure of hearing several speech- LtU7 > and but the confiscation of property 


spring to the eye, in perusing some of these infuriated brutes, who forgot to discriminate 
exquisite sketches of home happiness or sor- betweenwomen and men in their mad attack. 

, t m, . [ is.1 r 1 • /i Whilst one of the mob stood with lm clab 

row-shaded life. There is a healthful influ- elevated with both hands, and in the act of 
ence 111 such a book, altogether diverse from striking, he was shot, and fell dead. The per- 
and beyond the wild rush of passionate excite- sons in the wagon were seriously bruised and 
ment which seem to be the aim of too many injured, and were only saved from death by the 
of our modern novelists. Character, too, is a «?““9n of the mob being attracted to another 
drawn in grand and massy figures, that be- ° InLhe wagon was the wife of a Mr. Laffel, a 
speak permanence ; manly honor, unsullied citizen of Kosciusko county, who, hearing of 


S 52 ? 


the most public manner, in the centre of the Stafe is concerned, carry disappointment like a Joung men and maidens took the flag, (present- 
city, and adjourned without any molestation whirlwind to the ranks of the Slavery Propa- ed ‘° tbe largest delegation, by the ladies oi 


affection which is fit to guide even such a Cn approaching the wagon, he and his horse e aual rmhts ana tree sneenh rhA - — , . , 

woman as Hertha, are concentrated with mas- ZmLo^rLg^ cLmmitfee weT^t U*’ and , tha cast be ‘^ for Buohai 

terly skill in Ingve Nordin. How sad, when, Rev. Mr. James, whose family, with himself Committee were most vigilant in taking^eare of sylvama and every Soutl 

after years of waiting, like Jacob’s service for had been witnesses of the terrible scene at the “eir own dear persons, Hancock and Brook him the election. This 

his loved Rachel, and Ithe boon of the united wagon. Mr. Leffel was pursued by the mob, with^ t0gether lfo f nm is ceitain f° r p re 

s r w °rr hn °t Siffiasisiftawsaar srzs*£ pp r 

Ingve, her husband. Her dreams long before, being nearly cut to pieces. to receive°~~- .^ a T e a gwl Mr. ■RpnVo of f 

and those which hung around her fading hours, .^ r * Colfax had been to supper, a third of a have a^fre 

her expressions of interest for others, in her . mile £°"* ‘ be SC6ne of ‘b 000 ‘ranSWitions, and uId t 
diary, are so brought out. as if from her verv “ ^ the where borinff Sta 


ie of the Atlantic journals 


edging the hope that California will I y eara a g°‘he abode of Indians, to-day 1,51 


relations between Russia and Sweden are be- S 00 }’ Unwashed - - - 

coming more and more unfriendly. Wool, Washed- - - . 

Turkey .—Kars was formally restored by the — 00 }’ P , led ■ • • • 

Russians to the Turks, on September 6. ‘ leece > common - 

Russia .—The London papers contain addi- ^ 00 n Fleece, fine - - 
tional accounts of the coronation of the Czar. i r , on > H c°‘cb, Pig - - - 
The Continental papers profess to give the “! me » Rockland - . . 


of was brought on by one of the local editors < 
ut- tee Argus, (Buchahan organ.) In this sectioi 
of the Buchaneers are generally below par. I a 


tended a Fremont meeting a few nights 


for Buohanan, which, with P 


the pleasure of seeing a mob. For 


----- -.„ llu tcuu . , Said a soldier of 1812, an old hunter heaven’s sake, don’t attempt to stop the moutns 

of sylvama d nd every Southern State, will secure and a backwoodsman, who was present, “Bucks of ^Virginia's sons by force; that was tried in ’76 
ok him the election. This is a vain hope, for Cal- fl ‘ bei1 ' horns soon 1 Oh, we’ll make their J. David Whitiiam 


election. This is a vain hope, for Cal- 
s certain for Fremont, and any antiei- 
predicated upon such a contingency 
st with disappointment. 

Cor. N. T. Tribune. 


shed their horns soon 1 Oh, we’ll make thei 
tails fly up 1 ” Yours, truly, 

L. D. Waterman. 


Gilroy, Cal., Sept., 1856. 
s are hopeful for California. The fetters 
i bound her to the car of Slavery are 
iu. Free in name. rLb will rL„ 


diary, are so brought out, as if from her very 

heart, that we can hardly help thinking Miss They assaulted his horse with clubs, and nearly 
Bremer must have had in her thoughts the knocked it down, and threatened the life of Mr. 
reminiscences of some one with whose life his- Colf&x. He was able to keep his horse in mo- 
tory she was well acquainted, and that the thin L n ’ and f 8Ca P/r d - The mob clubbed a man 
nail nf .1 ’ • • riding a short distance behind him, and threat- 

veil of fiction is merely thrown over the v.cis- ened the life of a Capt . Sterlillpi wh ’ obadrecen t. 

situdes of some of Earth s children, in whose ly become a Republican, and also beat a young 


bosoms thus beat tbe hopes aud fears, the fond 
desires and bitter lieavings of grief, in this 
world of their probation. 


man named Samuel Disher. They took com- 
plete possession of the town, while the people, 
anxious for the safety of the women, fled in con¬ 
fusion. 

Mr. Leffel was a prominent member of the 


to receive you. We are in hopes that we will The meeting yesterday at the Exchange was opposition lei 

have a free paper m this city before long. It aneventiuthehisfcoryofAmericanPolitics.lt in &- We do 

would certainly be well sustained. The neigh- was the first meeting ever called and conducted ities > but we 
boring States of Qhio and Pennsylvania would by merchants at the great centre of American P ure henevolei 
give it a living support, independent of Vir- commerce, to vindicate and sustain the cham- that he ma y 1 
ginia. We have capitalists here who are will- pions of Freedom, in their resistance to the ex- bimself, and 
mg to contribute their means towards it. All tension aud nationalization of Slavery It was Ju8 “ ce and I 
we want is a good editor. We ml send vnn > f« r .r. .. atoad 


not removed. 

Third: Direct taxation, to be regulated by a 
new census. 

It is reported that the Czar is about to effect 
a full understanding in religious matters with 
the Pope. 

. A new edict removes all quarantine restate- ! 
tions from Bessarabia, Black Sea, and Sea of i 
Azoff, until the close of navigation for the 
present year. 

China .—The latest dates from Hong Kong 
are to July 25th, and from Singapore to 


We have capitalists here who are will- pions 
contribute their means towards it. All tensii 
nt is a good editor. We will send you a far m 
containing the proceedings of our Con- ever 
n. Respectfully yours, to ths 

J. Tjiobdrn, ther 1 

Chairman State Ex. Own. ed, ir 


Cor. N. Y. Tribune. _ . . Aurora, Sept. 21, 1856. which bound her to the car of Slavery are tl0n81fr °m Bessarabia, B 

„ _ , - Everything is moving off here ju3t as well as broken. Free in name, she will vet be free in Azoff > until the close o 

Mr. Banks at the Exchange. we could desire; there are not enough of the fact. 7 present year. 

ng yesterday at the Exchange was ppposition left in my town to make it interest- I know not how it is in other States or in China .—The latest da 
hehistoryofAmericanPolitics.lt We do not care any longer about major- other parts of this State ; but in this county T"® t0 du * y 25tb ’ and 

meeting ever called and conducted ltle8 i but W0 are now at work from motives of the Fillmore party is the embodiment of the A “p, u3t ^. 

3 at the great centre of American 1™™ benevolence, wishing to get the last man in, whole Southern Pro-Slavery sentiment planta- n , ihe UllneS0 ™urgenl 
) vindicate and sustain the cham- ‘bat he may not perpetually hereafter upbraid “on discipline and all. It is more intensely TaowMig, July 6, which 
idom, in their resistance to the ex- bmaself, and be miserable, for not espousing Pro-Slavery, if possible, than the Club and . ucbow > ‘he capital of th 
lationalizat,ion of Slavery. It was ’‘ustice and Freedom, and sustaining both, in- Hatchet Democracy. The Extensionists are ot commerce from Shangl 
lerously attended than any meeting stead of Ruffianism and Slavery. divided between Fillmore and Buchanan and An Imperial fleet of fi 

;0 ld in Wall street, even to listen Truly, Edwin B. Morgan, I think Fremont’s chances for this State are near Nanlnn ' 


pure benevolence, wishing to get the last man in, 
that he may not perpetually hereafter upbraid 
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AYER’S CHERRY PECTORAL. 

ct from a lellar by the Rev. Mr. Cnnrehill 


divided between Fillmore and Buchanan, ai 
I think Fremont’s chances for this State a 
good. 


Methodist Episcopal church. He v 


Wolves on the Walk. 

We learn, upon undoubted authority, that oi 
if the trump cards relied upon to win the gan 


mild ' °‘ Hunkerism in this State, is the employm 


hreat- of our Con - f v f[ before held in Wall street, even to listen Truly, Edwin B. Morgan. I think Fremont’s chances for this State are " ear Nankin - 

eaent- V ® Utl0n - Respeotfollyyoum, to theeloquence of Wright or ofWebster. — . good. Latest Intelligence by Mail. 

roung Chairman State Er fhm ‘ ber . thal1 ‘he voice of Stouter could have reach- Nbbbaska, September 1,1856. - JNgce and England .—It appears to be the : 

com. ___ 0m. 0d ) in every direction, stretched forth a compact We were told, in Congress and elsewhere, Salem, Columbiana Co., O., common opinion in Paris, that the French and : 

sople, _ _ th - “° t Wd “ e ® ag f r ll8t0 “ 0 T8, consisting mainly of before the passage of the Kansas-Nehraska bill, . Juh J U , 1836. English Cabinets are at issue on several points, 

3C0B ' W»W m ,r riiVTt u , «LlLi™fib b L blav ® made ‘ h0ent0 T p Tis e and ‘hat Slavery would never go into Kansas, that As one always acting and voting with the ‘bough no one supposes that these differences 

nf tb! J earn ) upon undoubted authority, that one 8a S a01 ‘y °f‘he New York merchant famous and the country was not adapted to slave labor, aud Llb0 r‘y and Free-Soil parties, I rejoice at the oan essentially affect the Alliance. 
f the Hn!w.riL°“ rd !v!Lt d t llP<? “)b wln ‘ begam ® wL th ®, worlld - , U ; e meeting that no one wished to make it slave territory; unmistakable indications of the triumph of onr Tb e investment of General O’Donnell with 

mlld ! n- St t ’ • the empfoyment was called and officered exclusively by mer- hut that the only object was to establish the Principles. AU other questions are obsolete. “ ie g ran d cordon of the Legion of Honor, and 

:d- bl in "tbe! ^ avelbn f ,S r n ;j sa ^ rl l, 8 .’ 1| P retendln | to [ ba ' lt3 and bankers, whose names give charac- principle of “squatter sovereignty.” Now it is Ire edom or Slavery is the all-important, para- “ le marked attention paid to Count Morney by 
vona ' b! wbl 4 °b and *° Ltb b dlt t0 L Wh , a eVer tbey as80cia ‘ed boldly declared that the bill was passed for the moun ‘ question, on which the people, without the Emperor of Russia, are not likely to please 

Hants be sorely troubled about Col. Fremont s Cathol- with, by men who take part in political contro- express purpose of making more slave terri- ‘espeot to party, are preparing to act in the ‘ h0 English Government. The EnglishCabi- ! 

y the ! ?' Inese champions of Protestantism, ’ versy upon no slight provocation, and who fully tory; that Kansas must be given to Slavery, approaching contest. Ohio will give an over- net takes the same side as Turkey and Austria i 

t0 re ~ ‘ trim* P uL! f Bacb L an ’ ar *® L dietffoute realize all the responsibilities attaching to their while Nebraska would be left to Freedom. But whelming vote for Fremont and Dayton. The on ‘be question of uniting the Danubian Prin- 

001l1d ' - Fremont s Cathohcism, action.— N. Y. Evening Post, September 2G. apparent success enlarges the desires of South- supporters of the Cincinnati nominees are vent- cipalities. The French Government is still I 

, and andte organize Fillmor® Clubs I One of these —- ern despots, snd the ominous whisper begins to mg ‘beta curses, loud and deep, on their Ad- undecided on this point. i 

their missionaries of Border Ruffian Know Noth- Pennsylvania Buchaniers Judged by their South- be heard, that Nebraska too must be sacrificed ministration, on their platform, and on Douglas -.. 

rfor ' !!fn'! D for Wa l!LLL 0r Tb! ernFriends-Brooks and His Battalion. on a “ a r of Despotism. The distant mut- Columbiana county gave Pierce 900 majority. FOUR DAYS LATER from fiiropf 

h an ghng for-gudgeons. The poor fellow fished for From CalolinaTimes tarings of the thunder are already heard ; and Fremont will have from 1,500 to 1,800 tnaior- LATER FROM EUROPE. 

“g? ¥e regard Pennsylvaiuns as occupying pre- hooTlesf’Ihelt ^ aff”?’- TTuered, and Mark that. J. S. New York, Sept. 29-The steamer Balt, ie 

• k l man ” Isaac Walt™ Tf bLLnlf Jl W positiqn aq thqse of Massachu- ho P ele88 > ‘ he <*orm wHl burst in terror upon us, -•- arrived here this morning, bringing Liverpool , 

ound ZLiftbJnb!®;™ i ? ;V ar, y tbmg ’ settsh—they aria inot a whR better andwe would a u, d another scene in the dark drama of« We The Burning of the Niagara-Fifty or dates to the 17 th. Liverpool 

he will find nothing but— abitT'—CwwordT^ regard it as a blessing, if the Union is ever dis- If Kan f 3 , SlXTY Utves Lost.— Chicago, Sept. 26.—We Provisions .—The market is quiet and prices 

re U.) Independent Democrat ' 8olved , to get rid of such an association. They 8 loa ‘> 8on ‘ b Platte Nebraska at least is also have a few additional particulars of the burn- steady, and generally unchanged. Lard—The L 

.. ' 1 ' are not homogeneous with thepeople of the SoutK Io . s ‘> and ‘he Territory, if Southern despots mg of the steamer Niagara. She left Colling- feeling is quiet. Tallow—Y. C. has declined 

■_ . , T _ , Their standard of morality, Christianity, patriot- W1 o, lt ' . . . wood with one hundred and seventy-five pas- ; fine North American 52s. @ 53.?. 


moeracy"in' aH moffensive man, and universally beloved. of ? 8e ‘ ol " ‘ravelling emissaries, pretending to chants and bankers, whe 

New York: Harper & Brothers, Pui.lishers Franklin AJ1 parties agree that there was no provoea- be in the interest of Millard Fillmore, and to ‘er and credit to whatevi 
Square: 1856. Franck Taylor, Washington.’ tion for this murderops affair, and the assailants be Borely troubled about Col. Fremont’s Cathol- with; by men who take 

TliP nntw are universally condemned, particularly by the ! 01s “- These “ champions of Protestantism,” versy upon no slight pro 

The author remarks in his preface that “The Democrats who witnessed it It' is hard to re- in the P a f of Buchanan, are to distribute realize all the responsibi 
French made, in 1789, the greatest effort that allize the fact that so wanton an outrage could tracts ” proving Col. Fremont’s Catholicism, action.—Al Y. Evening 
has ever been made by any people, to sever he perpetrated iu a civilized community, and and to organize Fillmore Clubs 1 One of these —- 

their history into two parts, so to speak, and to ‘ ba ‘ Irishmen, who are so.notorious for their missionaries of “ Border Ruffian” Know Noth- Pennsylvania Buchaniers 
tear open a gulf between their cast and their pbiyalrops respect for women, should so far for- la g 18n ! was 111 Concord a few days since, an- ern Friends—Brooks 
tear open a gun between.their past and their get tbeir cbanK;ler a8 to be guilty of such an g 1,n g for—gudgeons. The poor fellow fished for From the Ca, 

future. In this design, they took the greatest outrage. They must have been urged to the a Fdlmoreite, with a piscatory patience that w d pi; 
care to leave every trace of their past condition deed by some political fiend, or have been drunk. woul 4, bare dope hpnqr to tljat« ancient lishpr- t E3’“ 

behind them: they imposed all kinds of re- It is hoped that the murderers may be found lnftn > Isaac Walton. If he caught anything, ge tts—they are not a wh 


we guess, when he comes to dress it for cooking, 
he will find nothing but —a bite!—Concord ( N. 
U.) Independent Democrat. 

Senator Fish, of New York. 

The Hon. Hamilton Fish, United States Sen¬ 
ator from this State, in a long and elaborate 


care to leave every trace of their past condition deed by some political fiend, or have been drunk. woul f, bwe dope hpnqr to tljat« ancient lisher- c - 0 j ® P‘ e - hopeless, the storm wHl 

behind them: they imposed all kinds of re- It is hoped that the murderers may be found raan > Isaac Walton. If he caught anything, ge tts—-thev iwo nnt a 86 01 Massachu- and an0 (; ber soene ; n 

Btraints upon themselves, in order to be differ- aad punished. we guess, when he comes to dress it for cooking ^^Ts a hies ing^ ? I tt Union is^veTdt wiU sabdue ^u” will 

r * . s. \x -tv. - he will find nothing but —a bite!—Concord (N. a t \ ujeusing, ir me union is ever dis- : j t a " N 

ent from their ancestry, they omitted nothing President Pierce’s Visit to New Hampshire. H.) Independent Democrat solved to get rid of such an association. They !® J 

that could disguise them." The author under: Boston, September 25.—The New Hampshire _ ar e not homogeneous with thepeople of the South, 

takes to show that his countrymen failed in this Patriot states that President Pierce will arrive Senator Fish, of New York. ; sm and ^^ lty ’ e b rl8 ‘* am ‘y) patriot- Slavery exists in the 

efiort to disjoin their history, and to build anew, 9^“ c ,°. rd a l U f Al , b j'”. oa th e , 2d of October, The Hon. Hamilton Fish, United States Sen- is subject to the influence of th^ “almi!fhtv vei 7 Democratic Exee 
without reference to the manners, customs, ami mL d «artlTad'dJern l d at ^ irr ® aP i e r t " ator ‘' r °m this State, in a long and elabo ate dollar.” But, a!* regards Maryland what'fhaU servien ‘ Judiciary aud 

laws, of their ancestors. This folding thought ZJoXM ' onThe’SemS le, tor, has givenhis adhesion to the Republi- we say of her? Calan/eSSSiS onions ty the aid of 

is the key to the book. We think the author ba P^ ed ‘ b0 people of alate ^ho are half SSifoSfc 

has established the point he sets out with, by reception of the distinguished visiter. spite of this determination Mr. Fish declares men ; 8 i aud do almost 

a careful analysis of the laws and institutions p ^ ft meeting of lveystone Club No. 1, of that he is still a Whig, and cherishes Whicr tv? S g ambition and love of p 

of the old regime, with those which are regard- ZSlalnte frTwPllmerteS" P ri , Bci P lp9 aad P^‘rio“ 8 m as fondly as ever; We haye little confidence in Maryland and tbe e 3 emea ‘ 8 of <fespoti 

ed as peculiar to the past revolutionary period. foeS tP ¥ ' }C °” e th ® pr ® 8 " “ naT® an b° n ^ T °tPf rty Bennsylvania^-they are ready to go on either r fT aire8 a favorable c 

„ 1 . • __ f’f party attachment, Mr. Fillmore, in his side which will afford tWn LZ stances to set all in a b 

Forms change, but the old ideas remain. New Yo rk Conventions. present positiion, has no stronger claims upon ranees of trade and profit. g ' a ? 111 KaQ8a8 i desolati 

This book may be read with advantage by RocUsier> September 23.-The Northern ^ r0 g arda ““ding a corporal’s guard to go VI °^f; Q „ t 

all who wish to become intimate with French American Seceders met to-day, and F. W. !I!L r„ 1 ill n f^d.. 1116 to Washington to protect the rights of the South - S? ld a Southerner tc 
affairs, since it furnishes the starring point for Walker, Esq, was chosen President C Ed- P f L R aZl*1,™ tTt™ ,n public office8 ’ Mr ‘ Br ° oks - sb ould he find it “ N . ebraaka Cl ^er 

zpx&i 


FOUR DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 

New York, Sept. 29—The steamer Baltic 
•rived here this morning, bringing Liverpool 


01 . . . - ■■■■'’b one hqndred and seventy-five pas- ■ ----—.v» u 

Slavery exists in the Territory. A Pro-Sla- sengqrs. When two hours out from Sheboygan, Breadstuff's. — Generally the market was DIX, EDWARDS, & CO, 

very Democratic Executive, assist^ by a sub- ‘he passengers discovered fire issuing from the f ! r,ller - The weather has been favorable for Have.just published two New Books of Travel 

servient Judiciary and press, oan sway the engine-room. In a few minutes the whole cabiu tbe crops, and the harvest prospects are favor- 

efections by the aid of Northern traitors aud was in flames. The wildest consternation fol- ab, e- Owing to the small arrivals from farm- 


Breadstuff's. — Generally the i 


wHuoiii reierence to me manners, cusmms, ami i.j Lji.j . j- , ■ ’-r.,. m a mug anu emooraie aoiiar.' 

•‘Tl!’ f h fTTr W hi lufth th °T 7™ m h e ’ >th l F t i0t cal,a on^be’Semocrals be'Z 

is the key to the book. We think the author throughout the State to arrange for a proper for the Presidential nominees of that party!ln Abolfti 

has established the point he sets out with, by reception ot the distinguished visiter. spite of this determination Mr. Fish declares misBior 

a careful analysis of the laws and institutions r, . a meeting of Keystone Club No. 1, of that he is still a Whig, and cherishes Whig tv? 

. ... . Boston, last evenim?. a committee was anno nt- t,-; __° ‘U. , 


r a’-Y, " „ atva y lne ill a lew minutes tne whole cabiu 

elections by the aid of Northern traitors aud was m flames. The wildest consternation fol- 
aouthern white slaves, control public opinion, lowed. The boats were lowered, and all filled 
almost silence the expression of liberal senti- and capsized, excepting one, containing tweutv 
ments, and do almost anvt.hino- wtifoL ,i 


s, fine qualities of wheat have advanced, with 
i active market, from 2 d. to 3 d. Old red 


the modern politics of that Empire, PeTocque- warns imster reau an aetdress, giving a history sectional iu the call of the Convention which ion in Richland to sav nothinZfTa 
ville is a thorough lover of Freedom, a.,d has a thmewith and 6 rec- “u° m ^ ted Mr ’ Fremont ’ andif an [ P oltion of gressional district and the State at large. 

profound uuderstanding of the obstacles in the ® tbe n onvent : on t0 “ le Uinon was unrepresented m that Conven- - 

lay of its establishment. He regards central- i‘was from i‘s own free choice,, and npt QWque, 

ization as the great foe of freedom, and of or- of the Republicans, which address was adopted, the ConvenTki^was 1 called M^ Fish’sTetter homeThmafr'Tt D S?!\? crat . glve3 ‘ be fo “ 

„d p.,1.1.. riM »^ 

illustrated in his account of the pays d'etats, or 


ments, aud do almost anything which lawless passengers. Numbers jumped overboard, and wheat 9.?. to 9.?. 3d; new red 9s. @ 9s. fid. to 
ambition and love of power may prompt. AU were instantly drowned. The steamer Travel- 9s - i °' d white 8s. 9d.; new do ltte @ 
the elements of despotism are fiers, and it only for, saved thirty, and the propeller Illinois also 10 ' 5 - (5d - . 1 

requires a favorable combination of cireum- picked up thirty, and landed them at Sheboy- Flour is steady—Western canal and Ball 
stanoes to set all in a blaze, and produce here, gan. The life-boat at Fort Washington rescued mo ‘ e a “ d Philadelphia ranging from 29 s. I 

as m Kansas, desolation, death, and lawless twenty. -Us.; Ohio 31.s.@33s. Corn is quiet_Hole 

violence. . George Haley, the clerk of the Niagara, is ®rs demand an advance, but buyers ask 

• x? , a Southerner to me, some time since, supposed to he lost. Probaby from fifty to six- reduction in prices. Mixed and yellow 31s. 6: 

m Nebraska City, when I said, that if the Mis- ty lives are lost. Rumors are a$o$t iu tfoo eity ® 32s. j white 33.?. 

sourians came there, they would receive a wel- t&at the fire was the work of an incendiary. It The European news is meagre. The on 
come of cold lead, “Not so fast; there would i$ stated that immediately after the fire was subject of interest is the state of affairs hetwei 
be “ an ? “ere to assist as to fighf them; ” discovered, a keg of powder exploded, blowing Naples and the United States. 


THE 80LDEN DAGON: 

Or, Up and Down the Irrawaddi. 


es a favorable combination of cireum- 
s to set all in a blaze, and produce here, 
Kansas, desolation, death, and lawless 


der, and prosperity—a position which is well 
illustrated in his account of the pays d'etats, oi 
provinces, which had preserved the right of ad¬ 
ministering their local affairs. Languedoc was 
the most conspicuous of these, and its order 
and prosperity, under the old regime, form a 
striking contrast to the rest of the Kingdom. 


ip, it was from its own free choice, and npt Tu Qiieque. who only wait a favorable opportunity to assist 

.cause it was exoluded by the terms in which The Louisville Democrat gives the following in Propagating the peculiar institution, 
e Convention was called. Mr. Fish’s letter home thrust to the Fillmoreites, who are in the There is not a paper in the Territory which 
dated the 12th instant, anterior, of course, habit of charging the Buchaniers with being does not virtually uphold the South, and coun- 
the meeting of the Whig National Convention the exclusive advocates of disunion ■ 6 tenan.ee ‘he outrages in Kansas. One of them, 

Baltimore, and is characterized with mnn.1i “ Thn.lV ____:A. . . . l'n mferrinm tn the .minnmh »k as-i.-LA*! 


sourians came there, they would receive a wel- tftat the fire was the work of an inoendiary. I| 
come of cold lead, “Not so fast; there would i$ Stated that immediately after the fire was 
be as many here to assist as to fight them; " discovered, a keg of powder exploded, blowinp 
and he was' right. There are very many here the flames in every direction. There is no tel- 
who only wait a favorable opportunity to assist egraph line to Fort Washington and Sheboy- 
m propagating the peculiar institution. gan, and we have, consequently, to wait for a 

There is not a paper in the Territory which full list of those lost. We may pot get it ot all', 
does not virtually uphold the South, and coun- as the passenger ]is\ igqs b.qrned. * 


9s. 10id.; old white 8s. 9<A; new do "ifts.Vte Pen'S passages of Adv miturc s iu tlw Burman Blnpiru. 
10s. 6dL 

' i n* , BY AN AMERICAN. 

blour is steady-^Weatem canal and Ralti- 
more apd Philadelphia ranging from 29s to Illustrated title. Prict #i.oo. 

fr anieh-HoMU 

ers aemapa ap advance, but buyers ask a tin* kook give* a moat vivlit and piviurvapue avcourn of 
reduction m prices. Mixed and vellow 31« fi,? tu» w>markabl*-«4v»o»i»ire». 

@ 32s. i white 33s 7 W iiS ‘ b “' 'Jj e fa<J1 , lhal “>“ known Of Ihe singular people 

1 mi V- ' ' . of Bur,.mi: — ihe ‘ laiul ol the While Elephant,” the 

Ine Jiuropean news is meagre. The only rAaTff *?*•’o®'”—and ilutt the pn»em work 


The early history of 


•7anrLymaTodeirfor Lieutenant Gov- ^ muoh “ Tbeir cry of disuniou comes with a miser- »' *^®*p*» *® Melancholy Death or George Steers, 

•j ■ frankness and moderation. able grace, when their leader proclaimed, as ed > robbed, anfi turned hack, on the Missouri, the Ship Builder— On Thursdav afternoon 

__ _ From New Jersey, |°°^ s be , 8et f W‘ °n his .native soil, that the 8a f 8 ‘ be y discharged and sent back.” Mr. George Steers, the famous ship and yacht 

>eime form a Frelinghuyson for Fremont. The Hon John Moore of Warren onini | ou ‘b ou fib‘ not to submit to the election of A poor man from the South said to me, when builder, proceeded in a buggy from New York 

stsitsiK Wattta? 

-.r— KfeSttitf-ns 


South' ought not to submit to the election of 
Fremont. They are screaming for a man who 
openly proclaimed this sentiment to a crowd of 
his admiring and applauding partisans. Who 
has openly proclaimed disunion in advance ! 


egraph line to Fort Washington and Sheboy- ^ lved m England. Favorable weather for 
gan, and we have, consequently, to wait for ft baryesting extended throughout the Kingdom, 
full list of-those lost. We may pot get it at all', Thera is nothing of intrest from France or 
as the passenger (is| lyqs burped, Spain. General Braw was spoken of as the 

e --- new Spanish Minister to Washington. 

Melancholy Death op George Steers, s " i 1 tzer,an d and Prussia were settling the 
the Ship Builder— On Thursday afternoon Neufchatel affair by diplomacy. 

Mr. George Steers, the famous ship and yacht Zamora of fuytiiey- notes from Naples are , 
builder, proceeded in a buggy from New York en . fc * tl0< * to much credit, 

city to Little Neck, L. I., to bring his family tq r , suspension of the hoase of Wetmore & 1 
the city. After nrcmqeqjng some - distance, his ■ ftt Uantop, is eonfirmed. Their liabilities i 

Itor^q (oo,k frigfit,Vhen he jumped out, hut was hWOBflt to upwards of $300,000, but their as- 


ORIENTAL ACQUAINTANCE. 

Iu a Series of Letters from Asia Mint 


many a scene of startling interest. Incidents We say that_Mr. .Frejinghpysen has distinctly ent announcement of his purpose will produce 1 ^ |W 6 ° r ® «® • ^Yur "enemies *hSerand'some 1 who are 

^^*~»~*** ssssssjgiSsaSs 

defence of truth, all group in with the years, as in JnaiSd^^n’tfomen^Ut of OctoL “ The 0 Independence^Mi) and “ South. “ISurely, those negroes'arefoe: 

they roll 011 , from the time of the first landing, Republican Electoral ticket for Maryland : Hfeqsengpr sqys ‘hat this election will not be hh it with" eaoer p.nnph'i« 7 emed to rel- ■ Slavery is not so bad, a 

and amid the conflicts with savage foes and the For the State at Large—Francis P. Blair, decided by the bqm Jiffe pitiaena of the Terri- - ? .,PR e _T@! We 11 first endure, then pity, then ei 

desertion of pretended friends. The author of Wm. Pinkney Ewing. For the Congressional tory, but by the “ dollar voters,” as by the Sensible. Sonft eS ” iT ti 8 

this volume has seized upon some of the most Districts : 1st, James Bryan; 2d, John Lin- laws of the last Legislature any person can When a Northern Representative took leave sion of preference for Freedom’is of 

TTTrt a u- 

the Turks, his captivity and deliverance, his J ni°c’^reZ7a\ distafot verterda™in ^ Fremont will be elected, and ‘he Sontf wiU noi b t e viqSry here; defeat there wifi be l 


“ The speech of Henry Winter Davis is con- 
stent with the character of the man. The 
idience were prepared for a Black Republi- 
m harangue, and they got it, in spirit and in 
ibstauce. What is more, they seemed to rel- 


the Turks, his captivity a 


the 7th Congressional district yesterday nomin- 


eharaoteristic enterprise among the first Colo- ated N. P. Banks (Speaker of Congress) for Chase,'the IIon. L. Q. Campbell, and 
liists, his second captivity, aud second rescue 1 (re-election, by acclamation. I English, and by Judge Stalls in Geru 


know. Such are tit tools for lordly aristocrats, j,Qr ? e (oo,k fqgkt,\he'u he jumped out, but was m ° mt to »P wa ‘ds of $300,000, but their as- 

l.vmg commentaries upon the benefits of ^olfi pnfkunWy^ItauSr by thAebiple on the^M sets are ample. 

' ..W 611 . 111 ^ prostrated, and rendered insensible. He was Tbe London Mowing Star warns ihe Sooth- 
o garch Sts say that servitude is the natural Joo.n aLter discovered by several friends, and a eru States of the United States not to dream of 

condition of the majority of mankind ! physician obtained, but his skill proved of no an ^Hon to England > 

Jm?m r frSo ie8 ^ e « e V ° m ®iT b ° are u 3 ° avaiL Mr- S.died at 10} o’clock the same eve- „, The Parif > eorrespondent of the London 
doubt friends, cry out, “No agitation,” while n i„ g . Ti m es< says there is no donbt but that a Con- 

coVhrtly every effort is made to prepare for the -.- gress will be held at Paris during the coming 

perpetuation of the institution which now Nicaraguan Affairs— Advices from Nicu- winter i t0 settle the questions arising out of the 

*** -'doming ac- ragua of August 3. 0 th state that Gen, Walker Wf of Paris. 

, s omeQj xo t .,-ag 111 of slaves, and are tol^ tq Remained quiet. ^ieon had hyee^i abandoned to . ^ official account of the affair at Algeria 
iuO& at Slavery here, and thep ^udge. of it in th$ the inv^ing arn^y, which numbered fifteen hun- wIfcl1 Rabyles shows it to have been opposed 
oouth. Surely, tlipse ^eg^oes ar^ treated lyejl dred troops. Dr. Livingston had been released, ky only one regiment and a squadron of Chas- 

’ ‘ ^ laver y is not , 80 kad, after all.” and sent to San Salvador. seurs. After a desperate ftght, the Rabyles re- 

We 11 first endure, then pity, then embrace.” The people of Somoto had risen against the treated but returned the next day, when they 
Thus nearly everything is working for the Leon faction, and assassinated several promi- were bejft$q. An expedition against them was 

South. Public opinion is ruled; the expres- nent partisans, including Joaquin Choi%o?ro ^solved on, 

sion of preference for Freedom is often sup- and Augustin Hernandez;. ‘ Advices from China state that Dr. Parker, 

pressed by the bugbear of ‘Abolitionist.” The Gen. Walker had issqed several decrees, and ^ ie Hnited States Commissioner, was at Foo 
Ruffians are ready to invade our fair country, among them one modifying the Transit grant Chew, but had been unable to get an inter- 
and many hold themselves ready t 10 assist thrift to Morgan Co., and another declaring the vi^w with the Viceroy. 

every means in their power. The c^qse of property of tie Accessory Transit Company for- -- - - 

Free Kansas is opr cause; victory there will feited to the State, and saying that, in consid- Condition of the Ohiq “River.”— The 


SrS ^ her4 S iU £ ™ all the prep- oSMiX s P Iks ofwhat 

1 and otlers, in C mv narf I havu mad« t'nru’ desola ? lon b ^‘ The / t ommg Residential elee- erty and right of the Accessory Transit Com- is now erroneously styled the Ohfo river: 

, German? ’ B is^deSJf to give Zi Zrial " 7 ’ ’ f ^ ^ ?^n 8P ®® d th ® pany t0 Char1 ® 8 M ° rgan and Corne,i " s “ Tbe 0hio ™ er ia ‘ower, we are told, than 


FLOUR MILL WANTED. 

B LOOMINGTON, the seat of the «Indiana 
ty,” in a healthy and flourishing coinmuni 


DESIRABLE FARM FOR SALE. 

T HE SUBSCRIBER offers for sale a very desiraW* 
tract of land, containing about 234 acres of excellent 
quality, situated about 10 miles north of the City ot Wash¬ 
ington, and about one mile from the new turnpike road 
Brookville. About 150 acres is excellent woodland ; it has 


ill be sold at a great bargain, j 
S. A. PEUGH, or to 
BUELL fc BLANCHARD, 
Printers of th4 l 


ftt a,ny former period within the memory c 
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WASHINGTON, D. C. 


LETTER FROM FRANCIS P. BLAIR. 


We have been highly honored of late by the 
dignitaries of Washington City—the office-hold¬ 
ers and their satellites. Political meetings, to 
instruct or gather the sense of our county, have 
been heretofore held in its central villages—in 
Rockville, Brookville, Poolesville, Colesville, 
and other points, most convenient for such 
purposes. Are we not, then, under lasting ob¬ 
ligations to the Chief Magistrate of the city of 
•Washington, (the Mayor,) to the city Postmas¬ 
ter, to (he editor of the most special organ of 
the President’s man-of-all-work in the Cabinet, 
to an ex-member of Congress from the North, 
who, having lost his position with his constitu¬ 
ents in the cause of the Administration, is will¬ 
ing to serve it in any capacity that promises 
future promotion—are we not deeply indebted 
to such functionaries and their followers, for 
having deigned to call the county to its line 
at Silver Spring, and there treat it with so 
many good things provided for it in the city— 
not merely good things appealing to the appe¬ 
tites, but good sayings uttered, and signs ex¬ 
hibited, directing us in our duties ? Not being 
one of the invited, I can only return my thanks 
for the insignia with which they were so good 
as to adorn the confines of my farm, placing it 
in the eye of my dwelling, and, for the personal 
honor done me, in holding my course as a pri¬ 
vate citizen of such import as to merit animad¬ 
version. For one portion of the lofty decora¬ 
tion which floats over the scene of my humble 
employment, I am really grateful. It is the 
Flag of the Union, brought, I am told, from the 
Navy Yard of the Metropolis. It may have 
displayed its constellation of slars at the mast¬ 
head of some noble seventy-four, and shed its 
glory over the great deep, where the proudest 
triumphs of our flag have been achieved. It 
now spreads its folds to the inland breeze from 
an hickory a hundred feet high 1 If its flag¬ 
staff had been elevated upon the summit of this 
noble tree as it grew and flourished, with all its 
leafy honors, on its free mount that overlooks 
the headlong fall of the Anaoostia, it would 
have been a fit emblem to awaken recollections 
of the illustrious chief with whose glory its 
name is associated. But it was cut down at 
the instance of the city officials—its branches 
lopped, and dragged from its wild and airy 
height along the dusky thoroughiares—hoisted 
by ropes on the highway—and crowned with 
the skull and horns of an old Buck 1 There 
the imagination associates it with the idea of a 
death’s head and gibbet. 

What an emblem to be exalted above the 
flag of the country, and on the hickory tree 
which has given its name to one of its greatest 
heroes 1 Of all animals, the deer is the most 
timid; and although the head of the buck is at 
one season of the year armed with a multitude 
of points as sharp as spears, it never confronts 
an enemy that it can escape with flying feet. 
The grand antlers are the mere emblem of war¬ 
like prowess, and evidence only of that species 
of gallantry that distinguishes the stag, and 
gives to a class of gentry of our species the 


in the South are resolved to cut the connection latlon to straits that make it “ an evil of great 
between the free laborer of the North and the magnitude,’’ only to be cured by “a change of 
free laborer in the slave States. It is looked ! public sentiment." Now, I turn to \haX il change 


to as an alliance which may at some time con 
to the rescue, and save the white working mi 
ftem the absolute dominion of the masters 
the slaves and the soil. 

Charleston, South Carolina, is the headqua 
ters of the Oligarchy which originated the d 
sign of dissolving the Union, to bring undi 
its subjection the laborer of the white race i 


>me time come of public sentiment,” as exhibited in the leading 
s working man organs of the South—the Richmond Enquirer 
he masters of and Richmond Examiner —to show what reme¬ 
dy they propose for the oppression which weighs 
the headquar- down the white laborer, who, without land of 
;inated the de- his own, is obliged to enter into competition with 
) bring under slave labor, directed by an educated master with 
white race as slaves, and capital and unlimited power to corn- 


well as of the black race. The power seated mand. The following passages are from late 
in Charleston is as absolute in South Carolina editorials in the presses which speak for thenul- 
as that of Paris in France, and it aims to extend lifters of Virginia. They appeared during the 
over the whole South, of which it aspires to be- late session of Congress, to instruct it in the 
come the metropolis, the same commanding in- new theory. This is from the Richmond in¬ 
fluence, From this point, every movement for quirer: 

the severance of the Union has received its “ Until recently, the defence of Slavery has 
impulse; and now, while in States around her labored under great difficulties, because its apol- 
tliis seheme is disguised, the first symptom of ogists, for they were merely apologists, took 
which was the breach of the Missouri Compro- half-way ground. They confined the defence 
raise, it is boldly avowed in Charleston that of Slavery to mere negro Slavery, thereby giv- 
the. separation of the States is the great object, ing up the Slavery principle, admitting other 
whatever may be the fate of the struggle for forms of Slavery to be wrong, and yielding up 
Kansas. In a late article, the New York Her- the authority of the Bible, and of the history, 
replied to the threats of dissolution of the practices, and experience of mankind. Human 
Union fulminated from the Charleston press, experience, showing the universal success of 
and said they were empty threats, like those slave society, and the universal failure of free 
made in 1850, when California was admitted society, was unavailing to them, because they 
as a free State—that South Carolina, which were precluded from employing it, by admitting 
then gave up the design on the pretence of Slavery in the abstract to be wrong. The de¬ 
waiting the co operation of the other slave fence of mere negro Slavery involved them in 
States, would succumb to the Union party, still greater difficulty. The laws of all the South- 
and retract again on the same pretext. To ern States justified the holding white men in 
this the leading organ of authority in the State Slavery, provided that through the mother they 


of South Carolina, the Charleston Mercury, re¬ 
sponds : 

“ The Herald does not know—what is nev¬ 
ertheless the fact—that, in that controversy, 
both parties advocated disunion. They differ¬ 
ed only as to the mode—one being for disunion 
by State action, the other by co-operation, as 


were descended, however remotely, from a negro 
slave. The bright mulattoes, according to their 
theory, were wrongfully held in Slavery. 

“ The line of defence, however, is changed 
now, and the North is completely cornered, and 
dumb as an oyster. The South now maintains 
that Slavery is right, natural, and necessary. It 


it was termed, or the joint action of several shows that all divine and almost all hnman 
States. But upon the policy of dissolving the authority justifies it. The South further charges, 
Union, oj separating the South from her North- that the little experiment of free society in West¬ 
ern enemies, and establishing a Southern Con- ern Europe has been, from the beginning, a 
federacy, parties, presses, politicians, and peo- cruel failure, and that symptoms of failnre are 
pie, were a unit. There is not a single public abundant in our North. While it is far more 
man in her limits, not one of her present Rep- obvious that negroes be slaves than whites—for 
resentatwes or Senators in Congress, who is they are only fit to labor, not to directs—yet the 
not pledged to the lips in favor of disunion, principle of Slavery is in itself right, and does 
Indeed, we well remember that one of the most not depend on difference of complexion. Dif- 
prominent leaders of the co-operation party, ferenee of race, of lineage, of language, of hab- 
when taunted with submission, rebuked the its, and customs, all tend to render the institn- 


take ‘ the step backward,’ but have waited in 
vain for the ‘ blow.’ So much for the facts 
upon which the Herald bases its calculation as 
to slave-owners and non-slave-owners, the poor 


him ters and slaves have generally been of different 


national descent. Moses and Aristotle, the ear¬ 
liest historians, are both authorities in favor of 
the difference in race, but not of color.” 

A book has been published, entitled “ Free 


and the rich in South Carolina, in favor of the Society a Failure,” written by George Fitzhugh, 
u “‘™' . which the Enquirer and Examiner commend 

ihis is a declaration of the settled purpose as supporting “the change of sentiment” which 
oi the State of South Carolina to dissolve the they urge on in Virginia. This book gives 


m, dating with 1850, and only postponed 
the co-operation of adjoining States. It 
>t made dependent on the result of the con- 
in Kansas. The separation of “ the South 
i her Northern enemies" is denounced, 
>ly because the People of the North are 


“ Make the laboring man the slave of one 
man, instead of the slave of society, and he 
would be far better off.” “Two hundred years 
of liberty have made white laborers a pauper 
banditti. Free society has failed, and that which 
is not free must be substituted.” 

“ Say the Abolitionists, ‘ Man ought not to 
have property in man.’ What a dreary, cold, 
bleak, inhospitable world this would be, with 


mind, been held to characterize his pursuits. 
Is this an ensign to be exalted above that of 
the country, and chosen to exemplify the virtues 
of one who aspires to the Chief Magistracy ? 
If the crowning virtue be attributed to the 
coronet which distinguishes the old buck’s head, 
and which now take the place of the liberty 
cap on Democratic banners, it should be re¬ 
membered that it is a virtue that comes and 
goes with the seasons. An old buck’s honors 
begin to bud,, and grow in the balmy spring 
time—they are in the velvet in June, and 
throughout the summer. This smooth cover¬ 
ing is slipped off in October. In November,' 
their vitality is blighted, and in March the 
crown of weather-beaten antlers drop from the 
old buck’s brow, and he hides, droops in soli¬ 
tude, abandoned by all his fellows. The hunt¬ 
ers of the Alleghanies and of our frontiers will 
apply this piece of natural history, and inter¬ 
pret its augury. 

The occasion of raising this trophy to Mr. 
Buchanan was taken to denounce me to my 
neighbors as “ an arch traitor! ” and “ a flash 
°f lightning was invoked to bring down the 
justice of Heaven on my head! ” These men, 
who uphold the legislation which has lighted 
the torch of civil war in our land, and made 
violence and bloodshed the order of the day, 
seem to think they have only to point their 
finger at a victim in this quarter, to make him 
a sacrifice. They know little of the deep-seated 
feeling which broods in silence in the South, 
and which will ere long overwhelm them with 
reprobation. Freedom of opinion, freedom of 
speech, freedom in every good sense which en¬ 
deared it to the hearts of Americans when 
struggling for it against a foreign foe, is still 
held precions among the masses in the South, 
as well as at the North; and the arrogant ca¬ 
lumniators who came from the city to assail 
me for the views I have deemed it my duty to 
promulgate, found it so. The orator who un¬ 
dertook to point the indignation of the commu¬ 
nity in which I live against me, for the honest, 
disinterested opinions I have avowed, found 
his attempt promptly repelled by a neighbor, 
who flung back his accusation by a direct con¬ 
tradiction ; and I am grateful to learn that the 
speech of my defender (who opposes the party 
to which I belong) had the approval of the 
throng to whose prejudices the attack was 
meant as an appeal. 

I owe it to my countrymen who so generous- 
ly resented misrepresentations against an ab¬ 
sent man, and which, under the sectional aspect 
now given to the political controversy, could 
hardly fail to provoke hostility against me, to 
lay before them my thoughts on public affairs, 
that they may calmly decide how much I am 
their enemy. 

I do not believe that the motives which led 
Messrs. Atchison, Butler, Mason, and Hunter, 
(the rump of the body of Nullifiers led by Mr. 
Calhoun in the Senate of the United States, 
and who still labor to effect his plan,) are well 
understood. The deeply-plotted, thoroughly- 
organized seheme to repeal the Missouri Com¬ 
promise, which they were enabled to carry by 
promises securing the help of Presidential as¬ 
pirants in the North, was not fully comprehend¬ 
ed by them, or their party of doughfaces se¬ 
duced by the patronage the balanee-of-power 
vote of the South was to give them. It was 
not merely to acquire an additional slave State 
that the contract was violated which gave 
Missouri to the slaveholders, and reserved Kan¬ 
sas for free labor. The great project of the 
Nullifiers, of which the repeal was the first step, 
as now revealed, evidently reaches to extend 
(he slave line with the parallel bounding Kan¬ 
sas on the north to the Pacific, and to include 
all south of that line belonging to this conti¬ 
nent, including Cuba, in a slave empire. 

The Cincinnati resolutions expressly assert a 
right to “ ascendency ,” to " preponderance ,” to 
“ control ,” and not only over the land, but the 
seaB of this region. The resolutions which 
were prompted and sustained by the vote of 
the whole South, and to which its acknowledged 
candidate pledged himself, as swallowing up 
his individuality, and rendering him a mere 
machine for their effectuation, did not mean 
that this vast conquest, from which Slavery is 
now banished, should be added to our Union as 
the nuraery of free States. A portion of the 
slaveholding class, now predominant over the 
party which issued this manifesto, hold that the 
existence of free States surrounding their pecu¬ 
liar institutions, in a common Confederacy, 
must be fatal to it. They hold that the contact 
of such kindred States as part of the same 
system, must gradually operate upon the inter¬ 
ests, opinions, and finally upon the passions, of 
the whole class without slaves in the slave 
States, so as to make legislation necessary to 
relieve it from the oppression, the inevitable 
result of the superincumbent weight of the 
Slave Power, in the hands of masters who en¬ 
gross the soil and the entire political sovereign¬ 
ty, and who must in time become more abso¬ 
lute than any other prerogatived class on earth, 
because it is wholly independent of the white 
raes to cultivate the soil which they engross. 
The forecast of this intellectual and educated 
class, who wield all the State Governments in 
the South, and who are animated by one com¬ 
manding interest, producing thorough concert, 
sees, in course of time, that there must be an 
alienation between the patrons of slave labor, 
who derive support and power from it, and that 
portion of the white race among them, who are 
struggling for subsistence, and who find a com¬ 
petition in slave labor which deprives them of 
employment on the estates of slaveholders and 


The retrocession from secession in 1850 is not free must be substituted.” 

“ was a step backward, to strike a blow more “ Say the Abolitionists, ‘ Man ought not to 
deadly against the Union." It will be a more have property in man.’ What a dreary, cold, 
deadly blow, if the Territories of the Union, bleak, inhospitable world this would be, with 
*j ri T> • . or ^ ern ^ ne Kansas to the Gulf such doctrine carried into practice 1 ” * * 

and Pacific, are first conquered and devoted to u Slavery has been too universal not to be ne- 
Slavery. I do not, believe that the purpose cessary to nature, and man struggles in vain 
taken by the Nullifying party in South Caro- against nature.” * * * “ Free society is 
Una, which speaks through the Mercury, is har- a failure. We slaveholders say, you must recur 
bored by a majority of the slaveholders of the to domestic slavery, the oldest, the beat, and 
South, much less by a majority of the people ; most common form of socialism.” 
but that it is the long-meditated scheme of the “ Free society is a monstrous abortion, and 
ambitious malcontents of South Carolina, who Slavery the healthy, beautiful, and natural be- 
look with the eye of Cortez to the conquest of ing which they are trying unconsciously to 
Mexico and Cuba, and the appropriation of adopt.” “ The slaves are governed far better 
their riches and the subjection of their people, than the free laborers at the North are govern- 


Mexico and Cuba, and the appropriation of 
their riches and the subjection of their people, 
the declarations quoted leave no doubt. 

The issue now pending will decide whether 
the class bent on this career of conquest shall 
have a starting point in the free Territories of 
the Northwest, which shall preclude all inter- 


ed. Our negroes are not only better off as to 
physical comfort than free laborers, but their 
moral condition is better.” 

“ We do not adopt the theory that Ham was 
the ancestor of the negro race. The Jewish 


ferenee with the policy on the part, of the free slaves were not negroes; and to confine the jus- 
btates. Ihe belt which Kansas will give the tification of Slavery to that race, would be to 
slave class across the Continent, embracing the weaken its scriptural authority, and to lose the 
whole genial region, is all they could ask from whole weight of profane authority—for we read 
the North. This gained, the partition line divi- of n n -„ * * 


ding the Union would soon be announced, to “Sla 
get rid of Northern intervention, and then the sary. 
Southern conquerors would turn their arms “h 
towards Mexico. slave 

I hold that the strongest bar against disunion the 1 
is the preservation of the Territories from slave born 


“ Slavery, black or white, is right and neces¬ 
sary.” 

“Nature has made the weak, in mind or body, 
slaves.” * * * “The wise and virtuous, 
the brave, the strong in mind and body, are 


,-- “Men are not born entitled to equal rights. 

to the condition of these States, where the mul- It would be far nearer the truth to say, that 
tiplication of slaves has made their owners ‘ some were born with saddles on their backs, 
masters of the Government and the soil, is ne- and others booted and spurred to ride them— 
cessary. Governor Hammond, a leading Nul- and the riding does them good.’ ‘ They need the 
lifier of South Carolina, and one of the greatest reins, the bit, and the spur.’ ‘ Life and Liberty 
supporters of the Slave Interest, cannot be are not inalienable.’ The Declaration of Inde- 
suspected of exaggerating the mischief it works pendence is exuberantly false, and aborescently 
on the non-slaveholding whites. Here is his fallacious.” 


on the non-slaveholding whites. Here is his fallacious.” 

testimony as to their condition, in an address The Richmond Examiner supports the same 
D6ior6 the South Carolina. Institute, in 1850: views in this paragraph: 

“They obtain a precarious subsistence by “At first view, it seems strange that abolition 
occasional jobs, by hunting, by fishing, by plun- never arose till after the institution of negro sla- 
dering fields or folds, and too often by what is very. Protection to the weak, and subsistence 
in its effects far worse—trading with slaves, for the ignorant, improvident, and vicious, are 
and seducing them to plunder for their benefit." the two great and most obvious considerations 
. Mr - larver, another Southern writer of dis- that render domestic slavery necessary. Neither 
tinction, sustains this statement in a paper on private nor public charity is always at hand to 
the subject of domestic manufactures in the relieve the wants, the sufferings, the sickness, 
a / , • „ , „ and “any other misfortunes to which large 

j . lree population ol the South may be masses of mankind, without property or prop- 
divided into two classes—the slaveholder and the erty-holding connections, are subject, 
non-slaveholder. I am not aware that the rela- “ Our object in these preliminary remarks is 
tive numbers of these two classes have ever to show how unwise it is for the South to at- 
been ascertained in any of the States; but I tempt to justify negro slavery as an exceptional 
am satisfied that the non-slaveholders far out- institution. It is the only form of slavery which 
number the slaveholders—perhaps by three to has excited the prejudices of mankind, and 
one. in the more southern portion of this re- given rise to abolition; the only kind of slavery 
gion the non-slaveholders possess, generally, but which has not been utitil recently universal, 
very small means, and the land which they pos- The experience, the practices and the history of 
sessis almost universally poor, and so sterile mankindamplyvindioateSlaveryintheabstract, 
that a scanty subsistence is all that can be de- as a natural, universal, and conservative insti- 
nved from its cultivation ; and the more fertile tution. In justifying Slavery in the general or 


ves, for the ignorant, improvident, and vicious, are 
lit.” the two great and most obvious considerations 
dis- that render domestic slavery necessary. Neither 
on private nor public charity is always at hand to 
the relieve the wants, the sufferings, the sickness, 
and the many other misfortunes to which large 
r be masses of mankind, without property or prop- 
the erty-holding connections, are subject, 
ela- “ Our object in these preliminary remarks is 


sessis almost universally poor, and so sterile mankind amply vindicate Slavery in the abstract, 
that a scanty subsistence is all that can be de- as a natural, universal, and conservative insti- 
nved from its cultivation ; and the more fertile tution. In justifying Slavery in the general or 
soil, being in the possession of the slaveholder, abstract, we have to contend with the preju- 
must ever remain out of the power of those who dices growing out of the African slave trade, 


In treating of the same project, (manufactur- e’ 
ing establishments,) as a means of redeem- jc 


; of the cruel treatment of slaves wher- 
ir that trade exists, and the still greater pre- 
lices of race and color. Still, it is shown by 


ing the white population of the South holding history, both sacred and profane, that domestic 
no_ slaves, and thrown out of employment by Blavery is a natural, normal, and, till lately, uni- 
being driven from the culture of the'soil by versal institution. A comparison of the evils of 


the Hon. J. II. Lumpkin, of Georgia, free and slave society, from the censuses of dif- 
- ferent countries, from the history of the English 

, „ lt i 18 objected that these manufacturing es- Poor Laws, from the famines, revolutions, infi- 
iments will become the hotbeds of crime, delities, superstitions, agrarianisms, and anar- 


e the hotbeds of crime, delitie 


* * * But I am by no means ready to con- ehies, that have of late years"afflicted West*ern 
cede that our poor, degraded, half-fed, half- Europe, and from the communistic and social- 
clothed, and ignorant population—without Sab- istic movements of the day, proves those socie- 
bath schools or any other kind of instruction, ties only to be permanent and enduring, which 
mental or moral, or without any just apprecia- have rested upon the patriarchal institution of 
tion of character—will be injured by giving domestic slavery as a basis. When it is thus 
them employment, which will bring them under shown that some kind of slavery is necessary, 


who will inspire all must 


them with self-respect by taking an interest in 
their welfare.” 

Mr. Wm. Gregg, in a paper before the South 
Carolina Institute, handling the same subject, 


Carolina Institute, handli 
remarks that— 

“ Any man who is at 
could hardly pass through 


er before the South In these principal journals of the Old Domin- 
g the same subject, ion and of South Carolina, we have the solution 
of the difficulty growing out of the monopoly of 
observer of things the soil by slave labor, and the sovereignty over 
>ur country without the State Governments, which, as an incident, 


ith the fact that all the capital, it conferred on the n 


and intelligence, is employed in di¬ 
re labor; and the consequence is, 


tion and entire dependence of the white work¬ 
ing classes on the slaveholding class, and the 


are wholly neglected, and are suffered to while 
away an existence in a state but one step in 
advance of the Indian of the forest. It is an 
evil of vast magnitude, and nothing but a 
change in public sentiment will effect its cure.” 

J. H. Taylor, of Charleston, South Carolina, 


poor white people absolute independence of tl 


mer, produces a state of superority on one side, 
and inferiority on the other, that does not exist 
anywhere among the despotisms of Europe. 
There the nobleman has no power to force any 
man (the serfs of Russia excepted) to work for 
him. He must offer a reward of some sort to 


pursues this topic of the destitution of the the laborer, to obtain his service. If one em- 
mass of whites in that State, and points to the ployer will not give adequate wages, the laborer 
dangers to be apprehended from it. We take may apply to another, and there is therefore 
this passage from it in De Bow’s Review, the some dependence of the great property-holders 
editor of which is distinguished for his full in- on the good will and preference for them on the 
formation of the state of the South: part of the working olass. But in the South, 

bo long as these poor but industrious peo- the great slaveholder looks to his slaves as an 
pie could Bee no mode of living except by a all-sufficient body of machinery, which enables 
degrading operation of work with the negro him to dispense with the labor of the free-labor 
upon the plantation, they were content to en- class; and he may use them and supply them, 
dure life in its most discouraging forms, satisfied or refuse them and starve them, at pleasure. I 
they were above the slave, though faring often invited allusion to this Southern testimony as to 
worse than he. But the progress of the world the state of things where the Slave Power flour- 
is onward,’ and though in some sections it is ished most, during the late session of Congress, 
slow, still it is ‘ onward,’ and the great mass of The facts were not denied by a single member 


our poor white population begin to understand 
that they have rights, and that they, too, are 
entitled to some of the sympathy which falls 
upon the suffering. They are fast learning 
that there is an almost infinite world of indus¬ 
try opening before them, by which they cau 
elevate themselves and their families from 
wretchedness and ignorance, to competence 


from the South, nor was the argument contro¬ 
verted. It was not denied that the accumula¬ 
tion of wealth in slaves, which necessarily en¬ 
grossed the soil for their owners, must put the 
white race of laborers wholly at their mercy. 

The facts and inference being undisputed, the 
reply with the remedy for the evil they exposed, 
is given in the passages quoted from the presses 


our masses that we have to fear, so far as our 
institutions are concerned.’’ 

These paragraphs are only scraps from vol¬ 
umes of evidence borne by the ablest men 
of the South, which prove that slave labor, under 
the direction of the rich, educated, and power- 


great upheaving of which apeak for the slaveholders. What is 


We are told that “ protection to the weak, and 
subsistence for the ignorant, improvident, and 
vicious, are the two most obvious considerations 
that render domestic Slavery necessary ; ” that 
“the South maintains that Slavery is right, 
natural, and necessary ; ” that “ the laws of all 


ful class, has reduced the laboring white popu- the Southern States j ustified the holding white 


! men in slavery; ” that “ the principle of Sla- 
very is in itself right, and does not depend on 
: difference of complexion; ” that “ Slavery, black 
; or white, is right and necessary ; ” that * our 
• negroes are not only better off as to physical 
■ comfort than free laborers, but their moral eon- 
i dition is better.” The salvation, then, for the 
free white laborer, falling into pauperism in the 
i South, and struggling in vain under the super- 
: incumbent weight of the well-directed Slave 
Power, is to make him a slave, and give him 
the benefit of the same masters. This is clearly 
the whole drift of the policy, now for the first 
i time boldly enforced by argument. The bless- 
t ing which this new feature of the peculiar insti¬ 
tution is to bring on our Government, is thus 
illustrated in a late Richmond Examiner : 

“ This agitation has produced one happy ef¬ 
fect, at least—it has compelled us of the South 
to look into the nature and character of this 
great institution, and to correct many false'im¬ 
pressions that even we had entertained in rela¬ 
tion to it. Many in the South once believed 
that it was a moral and political evil. That 
folly and delusion are gone. We see it now in 
its true light, and regard it as the most safe and 
stable basis for free institutions in the world. 
It is impossible with us that the conflict can 
take place between labor and capital, which 
makes it so difficult to establish and maintain 
free institutions in all wealthy and highly-civil¬ 
ized nations where such institutions as ours do 
not exist. The Southern States are an aggre¬ 
gate, in fact, of communities, not of individuals. 
Every plantation is a little community, with the 
master at its head, who concentrates in himself 
the united interests of capital and labor, of 
which he is the common representative. These 
small communities aggregated make the State in 
all, whose action, labor, and capital, is equally 
represented, and perfectly harmonized.” 

Here is a new system divulged: “ Every 
plantation is a little community, with the mas¬ 
ter at the head, who concentrates in himself 
the united interests of capital and labor.” 
“ These small communities aggregated make 
the State.” Louis XIV, King of France, 
said, “I am the State.” Each “little communi¬ 
ty,” composed of white and black, on the large 
plantations of the South, has “ a master at the 
head,” and the masters of “these small commu¬ 
nities aggregated ” are the State. And to make 
the masters of the blacks more absolutely the 
masters of the State, we find that the represent¬ 
ation in many of the Southern States is appor¬ 
tioned on the black basis. The counties with 
a great number of negroes and a few whites 
have in this State a majority of the Legislature, 
and can control that portion of the State having 
a much greater number of whites and fewer 
slaves. Eastern Virginia, with its multitudes 
of slaves and few whites, has a control in the 
Legislature over the larger white population 
west of the mountains, and its fewer slaves. In 
South Carolina, the sway of the masters in the 
Legislature over the whites is made still more 
absolute; for, besides basing representation upon 
black population, the Constitution makes the 
ownership of ten slaves a qualification for a 
seat in the Legislature, or an equivalent in free¬ 
hold estate. And it takes away the choice of 
the Presidential electors altogether from the 
people, and gives it to this slaveholding assem- 

This is the system which the Richmond press 
now urges on, to establish a principle that will 
justify the actual enslavement of the dependent 
olass of the free white population. This is not 
my statement of the case. It is the record of 
the principles and policy of the Democratic 
party in the South, as delineated by the leading 
statesmen and presses directing its power. The 
record is made by them ; I merely copy it. Is 
it the Democracy of Jefferson or Jackson, or 
of the true Republican party, built up by the 
fathers of our Government ? I think not. Their 
principle was, that the white race should, by a 
majority of its suffrages, wield the authority of 
the State Governments. They allowed repre¬ 
sentation in Congress to the owners of slaves in 
the South, for three-fifths of that species of pop¬ 
ulation, in consideration that all the Territories 
of the United States should be reserved exclu¬ 
sively for free labor. The Ordinance of 1787, 
making this reservation, was before Congress 
at the same moment that the Constitution was 
under debate in the Convention ; and these mu¬ 
tual concessions, resigning the Territories to 
freelaboron one side, and granting an increased 
representation to slave-owners on the other, con¬ 
stituted one of the compromises which became 
necessary to establish the Government of the 
Union. 

It? was in pursuance of this principle of com¬ 
promise between theNorth and South, engrafted 
in the Constitution, that gave Missouri and all 
the territory south of 36° 3<F to slave settlement, 
and all north of it to the emigration of free set¬ 
tlers. This was a most solemn treaty. Its 
stipulations ought to be held more sacred than 
any other, because it has root in the policy rec¬ 
ognised in the Constitution as the basis of the 
Union—because it was proffered by the weaker 
power, and was ratified, not by the sanction of 
the President and Senate alone, as in the ease 
of ordinary treaties, but by the House of Rep¬ 
resentatives, and called, in contradistinction to 
other statutes, by universal accord, “ the Mis¬ 
souri Compromise.” The breach of this, like 
the breach of treaties among independent 
States, has brought on an appeal to force. Civil 
war between the free and slave States is impend¬ 
ing, and nothing can avert it but a return to the 
principle of the Compromise and of good faith. 
It is on this ground that the Republican party 
has taken its stand. 

The Presidential candidates of the opposing 
parties—Mr. Fillmore who heads one ticket, 
and Mr. Breckinridge on the other, who speaks 
for Mr. Buchanan and himself—say that the 
election of the Republican candidate will be a 
signal for the dissolution of the Union. The 
Charleston Mercury proclaims that all parties 
in South Carolina are resolved, and Mr. Brooks, 
already notorious by his attack in the Senate 
on the person of a member and the rights of 
that body, has declared that Fremont’s election 
would be followed by the seizure of the Capitol 
and archives of the Government by a military 
force; and Mr. Wise, of Virginia, has written 
letters and given verbal assurances to counte¬ 
nance the design. „ 

What men will rally to this standard of dis¬ 
union ? Will the free white men, who have no 
slaves, enlist to break up the Government and 
to destroy an Administration which comes into 
power on a principle and under the most sacred 
pledges to restore their violated rights ? The 
Republican party directs its efforts to the res¬ 
toration of the soil dedicated to free labor, to 
that class of citizens, North and South, for whom 
its settlement was reserved, to deliver them 
from the encroachment and gradual monopoly 
which the owners of slaves always accomplish, 
wherever the institution is admitted. The sin¬ 
gle-handed freemen cannot hold his own against 
one who has the advantage of a multitude of 
hands. The result in the South settles this 
point. And it is to this fact Colonel Fremont 
adverts in the strong pledge he gives to the 
free laborer, who has neither lands nor slaves, 
in this passage of his letter accepting the nom¬ 
ination to the Presidency. Speaking of the 
breach of the Missouri Compromise, he says : 

“ That fatal act which gave birth to this purely 
sectional strife, originating in the scheme to 
take from free labor the country secured to it 
by a solemn covenant, cannot be too soon dis¬ 
armed of its pernicious force. The only genial 
region of the middle latitudes, left to the emi¬ 
grants of the Northern States for homes, can? 
not be conquered from the laborers who have 
long considered it as set apart for them as our 
inheritance, without provoking a desperate 
struggle. Whatever may be the persistence of 
the particular class which seems ready to haz¬ 
ard everything for the success of the unjust 
seheme it has partially effected, I firmly believe 
that the great heart of the nation, which throbs 
with the patriotism of the free men of both 
sections, will have power to overcome it. They 
will look to the rights secured to them by the 
Constitution of the Union, as their best safe¬ 
guard from the oppression of the class which, 
by a monopoly of the soil and of slave labor,to 
till it, might in time reduce them to the extrem¬ 
ity of laboring upon the same terms with the 
slaves. The great body of non-slaveholding 
free men, including those of the South, upon 
whose welfare Slavery is an oppression, will 
discover that the power of the General Govern¬ 
ment over the public lands may be beneficially 
exerted to advance their interests and secure 
their independence. Knowing this, their suf¬ 
frages will not be wanting to maintain that 
authority in the Union which is absolutely es¬ 
sential to the maintenance of their own liber¬ 
ties, and which has more than once indicated 
the purpose of disposing of the public lauds in 
such a way as would make every settler upon 
them a freeholder." 

On the election of Fremont, Governor Wise 
proposes to call on the people of Virginia, and 
Mr. Brooks on those of other States, to put down 
the Government of the Union by force. Will 


j ^e great body of the South, who have neither 
slaves nor land, enlist to put down a President 
j who will exert all his constitutional power to 
give them homesteads in the new Territories 
reserved for their settlement by the Compro¬ 
mise—by treaty stipulations ? A Homestead 
bill, giving, without price, to every actual set¬ 
tler on the public domain a homestead of one 
hundred and sixty acres of land, on condition 
of occupancy and cultivation for a period of 
five years, is the measure looked to by Colo¬ 
nel Fremont, to provide for those whom the 
Nullifiers would make slaves. The measure 
has been passed in the House of Representa¬ 
tives, and defeated in the Senate, and was re¬ 
newed again by a leading Republican member 
from Pennsylvania, at the last session. If 
Fremont is elected, it will, I have no doubt, be 
carried into a law. Will the laboring class in 
our country, having no lands, join with Messrs. 
Wise and Brooks in putting down the Govern¬ 
ment that tenders happy homes in the public 
domain ? 

Are the whites in the South so in love with 
an institution which impoverishes them, and 
leaves them not an inch of soil they can call 
their own, that they would make war upon a 
President and a Government which invites 
them to a rich region set apart for them and 
their posterity, that they may escape from the 
oppressive power which leaves them nothing 
hut life? If they should enlist under Messrs. 
Wise and Brooks to destroy the Union and es¬ 
tablish Slavery iu the Territories, what would 
they gain by it? Would the slave-owners divide 
their slaves and their laxds with them, after 
they had shed their blood to extend slave sway 
over the free Territories ? Or is it certain, if 
the slaveholders were so benevolently inclined, 
that they would be able to retain the slaves 
throughout the civil war, or acquire the lands 
for which they fought? Who can doubt but 
that the mass of free men of the South would 
prefer acquiring happy homes in the rich West 
without fighting for them, and holding them 
under the shield of the Union, than enter upon 
the hopeless task of conquering them for the 
slaveholders, by a war on the Government of 
the Union, supported by twenty-six millions of 
freemen in the North, by their wealth and by 
all the wealth of the world, which the credit of 
the National Government could command ? 

I ask what the people of Maryland would 
reply to a call on them to destroy the Govern¬ 
ment, and put Messrs, Wise and Brooks in pos¬ 
session of its remains ? Would the non-slave¬ 
holders give up, for themselves and their pos¬ 
terity, their share in the rich public domain, 
which they may have without price, and with 
the blessings of the Union accompanying and 
securing it to them, for the glory of fighting 
battles for nullifying gentry ? Will the slave¬ 
holders of Maryland be found willing to make 
their State a battle-field—break up the seat of 
Government at Washington—the commerce of 
Baltimore—and bring down the frontier of a 
foreign Government to the State boundary— 
that the slaves may have only an ideal line to 
pass, to be secure in their liberty ? Neither the 
slave owners nor non slaveholders of Maryland 
will join the ranks of those who would make a 
spoil of their blood and treasure to satiate the 


notoriety, power, or plunder. 

Whoever peruses, with a careful eye, the pas¬ 
sage quoted from Fremont’s address to his 
countrymen, will see where the interests of 
peace lie, and the guaranty for its security. 
The great body of our people, who own no slaves, 
will see in its promises happy homes, without 
war, and free from the intrusion of an institu¬ 
tion which undermines them. They will choose 
whether they and their posterity will enjoy the 
Territories of the Union, or surrender them to 
Slavery. 

It is pretended that the alternative thus held 
out, and on which the votes of the majority of 
free white men are to decide, is a violation of 
the equality of States; and on this ground the 
dissolution of the Union is threatened. It is 
pretended that, if Slavery is not admitted into 
the Territories, it is a wrong done to the citi¬ 
zens of the South, who are precluded from 
taking their property with them, while the citi¬ 
zens of the North are not so precluded. This 
is not true. The citizens of the South, as well 
as the North, may take their property with 
them, but cannot take also the peculiar laws of 
their section, and which converts this property 
into an institution, to make it available. The 
local laws of New York authorize every citizen 
to convert his capital, consisting of stocks or 
money, into a bank, and issue paper upon it, 
and lend it out at seven per cent.; but no citi¬ 
zen of New York can carry his bank, with the 
privileges to use it, as given by the State laws, 
isto Kansas. A citizen of Virginia may carry 
all the people over whom he has control into 
Kansas, but he cannot use there the power over 
them he holds only in the virtue of the Virginia 


law. Slavery is a local institution. It is more 
than a domestic institution—it is a voting 
institution, and a monopolizing institution, ab¬ 
sorbing sovereignty over both the State Gov¬ 
ernment and the soil. It can exist nowhere 
without law. There is no law for it in the Ter¬ 
ritories, and no State can send its laws with it, 
to establish it as such. Atchison, the instru¬ 
ment of the Nullifiers, was taught this by his 
employers. _ They knew that they could neither 
hold the Indians in Kansas, nor the poor whites, 
if they mastered them there, nor the poor negroes 
whom they had nurtured in slavery as slaves, 
in the Territory. There was no law for it. They 
would have been liberated at once, on an appeal 
to the Supreme Court. The slave-owners, there¬ 
fore, would not take this property into a Territory 
where the institution of Slavery was estab¬ 
lished by law, and where a majority of the set¬ 
tlers—the legal voters—were against it. The 
Nullifiers did not then take it into a Territory, 
but employed the power of the institution in 
an adjoining State to embody a military force 
to invade the Territory, to drive the bona fide 
voters from the polls, and establish a Legisla¬ 
ture representing a people not in the Territory, 
to make laws creating the institution of Slave¬ 
ry, which is to absorb the sovereignty of the 
country for the few asserting the character of 
masters. This usurpation was set up by Atch¬ 
ison, by fraud and force. And it has provided 
that no one Can have the rights of a citizen in 
Kansas, especially the right of suffrage, who 
does not swear to support the laws of Slavery 
proclaimed by this usurpation. President Pierce 
has recognised this horrible outrage upon all 
law as the established authority in Kansas. If 
sustained, it will establish Slavery there by the 
right of conquest. Buchanan stands pledged 
to sustain it, as the President has done; and 
the issue now before the country is, Shall Bu¬ 
chanan be elected to confirm the conquest 
which the President, who designates him as his 
successor, gives the sword of the Union to en¬ 
force ? Can any man believe that peace will 
be restored by putting in power a man who 
sanctions such violence ? 

Another pretence for dissolution of the Union, 
urged by Mr. Brooks and his compatriots, is 
the assumption that the Republican party is an 
Abolition party. This is an audacious libel. 
The Republican party put out its manifesto at 
its inauguration at Pittsburgh. It abjures the 
idea of intermeddling with Slavery where it 
exists, or interfering with it in any State which 
may hereafter establish it. It insists only on 
the right of Congress to legislate on the sub¬ 
ject in the Territories—a right exerted under 
the Confederacy, recognised and established by 
the Constitution, ana effectuated by acts of 
Congress, from the foundation of the Govern¬ 
ment to the present hour, in the formation of 
every Territory into an embryo State. The 
partisans in the Senate of that mockery of all 
law, squatter sovereignty, admitted the princi¬ 
ple at the last session, in their pitiful attempt 
to mitigate the atrocity of Atchison’s despotic 
laws, making it felony to question Slavery in 
Kansas. 

I was at Pittsburgh—was a member of the 
committee which embodied in form the princi¬ 
ples on which the Republicans of the Union 
installed their organization. It was designed 
to oppose the phalanx of Nullifiers, wielding 
the Executive power to overthrow the most sol¬ 
emn compacts made between the States—to 
flestroy the principles of the Constitution, and 
to found an oligarchy based on Slavery in their 
stead. I can safely affirm that there was not 
One in that Convention who looked to its action 
as a means of abolishing Slavery in the slave 
States. On the contrary, they looked to its 
action, in restoring the pacification which bound 
the States together, as a security to the insti¬ 
tution in the States where it exists. Every 
man must now see that pacification and the 
preservation of the Union is its only security. 
It is well known that civil war, in a nation where 
Slavery exists, liberates the slaves. The civil 
war of Marius and Sylla liberated the slaves 
in Italy. The civil war in Mexico and of the 
South American Republics abolished it within 
them. The States invaded by Bolivar offered 
Freedom to all the slaves who would join the 


ranks to oppose him. Bolivar, on his part, pro¬ 
claimed universal emancipation, to recruit his 
ranks. History records the result. 

As a member of ihe Republican Convention, 
I cau say with confidence that, to the prevalent 
sense of that body, nothing could be more 
revolting than the general manumission of the 
slaves in the South, and putting them on a 
level with the white race. 

The liberation of the blacks, under existing 
circumstances, is known to be impossible—that 
it would be ruinous to their owners, a great 
evil to all others of the white race, and fatal to 
the negroes, who would perish under the intel¬ 
ligence and energy of a superior race, as the 
Narragansetts, Pequods, and Mohicans, perish¬ 
ed uuder it in another quarter. Humanity for 
the incapable race forbids the experiment, and 
justice to both classes of the superior one re¬ 
quires that they should be saved from the haz¬ 
ards of the struggles it would provoke. 

How the question of Slavery is, in the tract 
of time, to be disposed of, depends on the will 
of the Government of the States having it in 
charge. Nature’s code, written in the heart, 
will, with the progress of Christianity and civili¬ 
zation, work out a happy result. It may grad¬ 
ually go out southward, and an improved race 
of blacks appear as a colony of our country 
within the tropics of South America. Amalga¬ 
mation or equality with our race iu the same 
Government is impossible. 

My neighbors know thatmydeclarations against 
sweeping abolition are sincere. They know that 
I own slaves, some inherited, and some that have 
begged their way into my house from the slave- 
pen ; and while they know that my course in 
submitting to this encumbrance is character¬ 
ized by humanity, they have proof in my con¬ 
duct, that so far from using it to degrade my 
own flesh and blood in the persona of those who 
toil with their hands for a living, and to bring 
them to the condition to which the Democracy, 
speaking through the Richmond press, would 
assign them, that my best efforts have been to 
counteract this tendency of the system. My 
strongest sympathies are for the laboring white 
man. Under this feeliDg, and believing it the 
best mode of gradually superseding Slavery iu 
the cultivation of the soil, I have employed free 
labor for the most part in my farming, and with 
the happiest consequences. 

Of the neighbors whom I employ to assist me 
in opening and in the cultivation and improve¬ 
ment of my farm, ten, who held no land, now 
possess little farms and comfortable homesteads 
of their own in fee simple. If, instead of free 
labor, I had purchased and employed negroes 
in my cultivation, I might have added from the 
profits all these homesteads to my own domain, 
and exhibited a wide-spread scene of wasting Af¬ 
rican agriculture. Now the whole neighborhood 
is dotted with neat and thriving farms and cot¬ 
tages, and the land which sold for ten, fifteen, 
and twenty dollars an acre when I began to open 
my farm thirteen years ago, now sells for from 
sixty to one hundred, and sometimes more. X 
do not mention this to assert my claims on my 
neighbors. They have done more for me than 
I for them. I state facts to recommend a sys¬ 
tem. The general benefit every one admits. One 
of the orators who came from the city to de¬ 
nounce me, under the crown of Old Buck’s 
horns set up to overlook my precincts, compli¬ 
mented my neighbors on the great improve¬ 
ment of the sceue around him, but said, fixing 
his eye on my home, that his heart sunk within 
him when he reflected that it belonged to “ an 
arch traitor; ” and then it was that he summoned 
the lightning to blast me. 

The system of small tenements and free labor 
can alone confer beauty and strength on an im¬ 
poverished region. Even the rich soil of Ken¬ 
tucky, the beautiful luxuriance of which it is 
almost impossible to destroy, cannot prevent the 
comparative weakness that awaits a State which 
turns away free labor, and sends it to build up 
rival free States in the West. Example will il¬ 
lustrate. I have three relatives in Kentucky— 
honest, benevolent, most estimable men— 
who, when I left the State, were farmers on a 
limited scale. Within twenty years, one has 
bought up ten of the farms around him, 
another twelve, auother fifteen, in the heart of 
Woodford and Fayet.te. Handsome edifices, onee 
the homes of families numbering a multitude, 
scattered over the country, are now occupied 
as granaries, a small one here and there inhab¬ 
ited by an overseer. The population is gone, 
the school-houses are deserted, the churches 
have no congregations, and yet the country is 
beautiful, clothed with grass, covered with herds 
of the finest cattle, mules, and horses, iu the 
world. The corn fields for the support of this 
quadruped population in winter are worked by 
slaves. The rain and sunshine that makes the 
grass grow provides for them in summer, as it 
does in the pampas of South America, that cre¬ 
ate the living wealth of those solitudes. The 
white population banished by this species of 
engrossing cultivation have a right to the ter¬ 
ritories reserved by the compact for free labor. 
And are not the people further south, who have 
no hold on the soil there, also to be secure of 
a home somewhere ? On a multitude of the 
great plantations in the South, free labor is en¬ 
tirely dispensed with. They have not only their 
blacksmith, but their black carpenter, wheel¬ 
wright, plasterer, and painter; and where are all 
the white mechanics to go? and where the 
white laborers, who are already driven to the 
hills, to live by hunting, fishing, and robbing— 
as Gov. Hammond, of South Carolina, tells us— 
where are they to go, if Slavery in the new ter¬ 
ritories is to pursue them with the same fate ? 
I hope my neighbors will pardon me when I 
proclaim it, that my feelings and judgment alike 
actuate me to fight the battle for the rights of 
the white cultivator of the soil and the white 
mechanic, against all who would pursue him 
into the new territories with the institution 
which drives them out from those “ little com¬ 
munities,” at the head of which reigns a master, 
who, with his fellows, the organs of Democ¬ 
racy in the South tell us constitute the State. 

Your fellow-citizen, F. P. Blair. 

Silver Spring, September 17, 
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charged for residue of the term. by mail, the postage to any part of the United States will 

CALENDAR FOR 1856-’?. fourteV7cTnTs a” a“SL^h onh^levier 03 ’” aEd bU ' 

Fall Term began August 14th; ends November 19th. Remittances and communications should always be ad- 
Winter Term begins December 4th; ends March lltli, dressed, post paid, to the publishers, ’ 

1857. . LEONARD SCOTT & CO., 

Spntu^Term be^ns^MarehaitM endMuly^lst. No. 54 Gold street, New York. 

T u— t'TLhu'nf pmrmlvinirwiih the wholesome reirn N ' B ' ^ S - & Co - tuive recently published, and have 

now for sale > lhe “ FARMER’S GUIDE, by Henry Ste- 
c^alocue^r^or roOms^to 1 Uie PrhmiDal'^Fort^dward P, h V,' ls ’ of Edinburgh, and the late Prof. ’Norton, of Yal< 
« v ’ rnnupat, Port Mam college, New Haven, complete in two volumes, royal oc 

institute JM- V. ana tavo , containing 1,600 pages, 14 steel and 000 wood en- 

.-—:- - -Y".. - - :— gravities. Price, in muslin binding, $6. 

A PRICED LIST , n ”-. 6 “non F *™’” 1 

O F Flowering Trees, Shrubs, Roses, Hedge Flams, Sje., * an 1 sown mum t « mar «t <! F 

suitable for any soil of exposure, will be forwarded „ , _ _ 

gratis to any address. Also, a Catalogue of Choicest CARD. 

nai t m T> F.V, J. CABLE has accepted an invitation to take 

Carriage of packages paid to Boston. KT pWp-e nf the Alhnnv 1 ir.;... 

B. M. WATSON, HirJddrMS if r en Athens II SS. uL-lr 1 

HR Old rtnlnnv Nurseries. Plymouth. Maes. 0 ’™ns county Ohto. Money due the 


Public Lands Documents, embracing the 


Navy Department Documents, from 1789 to 

1825, in 1 large folio vol., half Russia, @15.00. 

General Post Office Documents, from 1789 to 
1623, folio, half Russia, $10.00. 

American Archives, compiled by Peter Force, 

vols. 2 to 9, folio, half Russia, @125.00. 

Slade (Hon. W.) Vermont State Papers, 8vo, 

halfboards, $3.00. 

Mexican War Documents, complete sets, 5 vols.. 

folded, $15.00. 

Emory’s (Lt. Col.) Military Reconnoissanee of 
New Mexico and California, 8vo, cloth, 410 pages and 
31 plates, $1.50. 

John Quincy Adams on the Negotiations at 

published by order or under the patronage of Congress, 


DOCTOR HOOFLAND’S 

CELEBRATED GERMAN BITTERS, 

' Prepared by 

Dr. C. M. JACKSON, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 


rpHE Proprietor, in calling the attention of the public to 
A this preparation, does so with a feeling of the. utmost 


for it exceeds'ali precedent; and. I assure you, it affoid 3 
me pleasure to sell such a remedy. Our physicians no 
longer scout at it, but are compelled to acknowledge its 


ind°vinageia ybe^'^d’si and if> eYer 7 I 0 " 1 ! 

Z. U^hImAN, "Washington' and JOHN L. KIEL 
iVF.t.L. Gn„r, r —,.r,, n \ sera 1 








